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WHY THE CLEAVAGE? 


(\ UR issue of July 30 was largely devoted to an abstract 
QO. memoranda submitted by the British Gas Council— 
and, we would emphasize, at the Government’s request— 
on what it would have to say if the Gas Industry were to be 
nationalized. Almost a perennial story. And so the Industry 
responded through the British Gas Council—which response, 
we think, was made in a spirit of mutual aid. We hope it 
will prove effective. We have had the privilege of passing 
through, with the B.G.C., many counties in our Glorious Isles. 
We have come to the conclusion that the counties know 
what they mean, that the Government to-day needs guidance 
from this composite meaning as expressed by the B.G.C. 
We are in a “crisis.” The Government is “up to its eyes 


To-day, coke ovens supply 12% of the gas which may 
or may not be allowed to the community. The percentage 
of total supply should be increased in the national interest 


—at the very least in, say, five years to 20%. The coke 
ovens are nationalized. The Gas Industry is not nationalized. 
We firmly believe that the coke ovens which are supplying 
gas to gas undertakings, with all their statutory obligations, 
should be under one jurisdiction. We shall refer to this 
aspect later ; it is a matter which should not be hedged. 


GAS INDUSTRY AND THE CRISIS 


HE Government’s plans to deal with the economic crisis 

have been revealed. They fall generally into three parts 

—production, imports, and exports. With the second and 
third the Gas Industry, save for its interest in imported oil 
and exported by-products, is not largely concerned, but it 
has a very important part to play in the rehabilitation of the 
nation’s wellbeing and it is one of the key factors in securing 
a high rate of economical production with reduced labour 
requirements. The job of industry is to produce, and it is 
not only quantity production, but quality, and economic, pro- 
duction that must be achieved. Industry has the technologists, 
the designers, the scientists—all of at least as good a quality 
as are to be found anywhere in the world. Already there is 
evidence that individualistic technical men who are not pre- 
pared to be swallowed up in nationalized industries are going 
out into the world to carry British ideas and British trade into 
its farthest quarters. We have no doubts as to ability to 
serve the world with the goods, services and ideas that it 
wants, 

It is true that the quality of goods in the home market 
leaves a lot to be desired. That in itself is a danger because 
living under third class conditions begets a third-class 
Mentality. Britain must have a first-class mentality. Gener- 
ally speaking our manufacturers can make goods equal to 
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those of any in the world, but The mighty “ but” is 
that they do not always do so. The fault, when fault there 
is, may be placed at the door of indifference or pig-headed- 
ness. We hear of manufacturers who are told by their custo- 
mers that the plant, machinery, or other articles supplied have 
faults, and that these faults have been corrected by the user 
in a particular way. No notice is taken of this information 
and subsequent goods have been turned out with just the 
same faults, to just the same pattern. The reason may be in 
lack of initiative, or a failure to move with the times. It 
may be that it is cheaper and more convenient to go on in 
the same old way. Our manufacturers must move with the 
times and must take advantage of every experience that is 
brought to their notice by those who use their plant, machinery 
or goods. There must be a constant search for improvements 
and a constant effort to put genuine improvements into prac- 
tice. We are sure that this accusation will never be levelled 
against those who supply plant to the Gas Industry, but it 
is well that we should all be reminded to keep on our toes. 
Quantity production is another matter. That requires 
power, fuel, and the willingness of everyone in the country 
to work hard. Sir George Schuster, writing in The Times 
recently, said: “ On a general review of manufacturing indus- 
try, my own experience goes to show that wherever human 
relations. have been handled with real sympathy and intelli- 
gence, the working spirit is good.” But he prefaced this by 
the comment that “certain industries are hampered by 
depressing influences—coalmining for example with its un- 
happy memories or the building industry with its bad 
organization.” The key to increased production is fuel. It 
has been estimated that last winter’s fuel crisis restrictions 
saved only two million tons of coal but lost some £200,000,000 
worth of production. That was the effect of coal shortage, 
fuel shortage, power shortage. Lord Brand has said: “If we 
cannot in this most critical moment increase the output of 
coal and produce it at a cost which allows our industries to 
compete abroad, the result may be truly disastrous. This 
means that we must modernize our plant as soon as possible, 
and that we cannot go on putting up wages and shortening 
hours.” Mr. L. S. Amery has said: “When it comes to 
industrial output the most urgent issue—the key to the whole 
log jam—is coal.” Coal is the key to output. We are faced 
with a fuel and power crisis again this winter. That crisis 
must be avoided if it be humanly possible. If it is allowed 
to develop our plight is indeed a sorry one. One way of 
avoiding a coal crisis is to use coal more efficiently. Carboni- 
zation is undoubtedly the most efficient method of stretching 
our available supplies of coal. Carbonized coal, used effi- 
ciently as coke and gas in modern plant, enables one ton of 
coal at the gas-works to do the work of two tons used in 
certain other ways. Not everyone appears to know this, and 
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the official efforts made to restrict the carbonization of coal 
at gas-works and coke ovens, while permitting good gas coals 
to be fired under boilers and in furnaces, suggest that the lack 
of knowledge extends into the highest quarters. The Gas 
Industry has a great service to render to the nation in the 
crisis that is now upon us. It can increase the quantity of 
heat available, and it can decrease costs of production by 
supplying to the homes and industries of the nation fuel 
which can be used more economically than raw coal. The 
Gas Industry produces fertilisers, raw materials for plastics, 
and other key products. It strives always to increase the 
efficiency of its own works and of those of its consumers. 


DATA FOR THE NATIONAL COAL 


POLICY 


HE formulation of a National Policy for Coal in detail 

requires more and better statistics than are at present 

available. It is not good enough to lump coal supplied 
to domestic consumers with water works, service departments, 
coastwise bunkers, and miscellaneous. This lumped figure, 
48,754,000 tons, was twice as big as the next biggest in the 
Statistics for 1943/44. It is generally assumed that the 
domestic consumer takes 40 million tons, but no one has ever 
seen a close estimate, though some have doubted whether it 
is actually more than 35 millions. On the other hand no 
attempt seems to have yet been made to classify the coal 
available, except in the rough physical grading categories, 
unscreened, large, graded, and smalls. Further classification, 
with regard at least to volatile content and preferably also 
to caking quality and ash content, is necessary. 

It should now be accepted as an established principle that 
all true bituminous coals should be processed, that is 
carbonized, before use. But we do not know with sufficient 
accuracy what weight of coal is coming annually from the 
pits in these categories. As Dr. Lessing pointed out in his 
Paper of 1943, “The Rational Preparation of Coal” 
“ JOURNAL,” Vol. 242, pp. 428 et seq.), if this principle is to 
be effectively applied, the available tonnage of coking and 
gas-making coals should approximately balance the demand. 
The necessary survey and completion of data to ascertain to 
what extent supply and demand do balance can only be done 
satisfactorily by an authority in complete control; but such 
an authority is now in being and the National Coal Board 
might very usefully employ its statistical officers on this work. 
Dr. Lessing suggests that 23% of the coals produced are 
suitable for carbonization. We think the percentage is prob- 
ably considerably higher, but accepting this figure for the 
moment we should have (on the rough annual average of 
200 million tons total output) 46 millions available against 
41 millions actually carbonized in 1943/44. In passing it 
may be said that none of the criticism of Dr. Lessing’s pro- 
posals (for the discussion see “ JouRNAL,” Vol. 242, p. 531) 
seemed to us to shake his position. Roughly, he proposed, 
firstly, to de-dust all raw coal, then to crush everything down 
to 4 in. “possibly after roughly screening out the portion 
below that size, with a secondary removal of slack,” and 
finally to separate the de-dusted coal “into three fractions 
of specific gravity ranges appropriate to the particular coal.” 
Such a treatment would separate out the “ bright coal ” which, 
he contends, would include all the coals suitable for carboni- 
zation. A simplification of coal preparation methods would 
certainly hasten their extension to cover the whole output, 
and Dr. Lessing’s scheme seems to offer a solution of the 
problem posed by the Royal Commission of 1935, that of 
the separation of the total coal output “into portions of 
different character.” 

The divisions need not be too finely drawn. They should 
be drawn on broad lines of volatile content and there is 
probably no better classification, for a start, than (a) anthra- 
cite 5-9.5%; (b) steam coals 10-23%; (c) coke oven coals 
23-30%; (d) gas-making coals 30% and over, all figures on 
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the dry ash-free basis. The domestic consumer must still 
have raw coal until the necessary apparatus is available and 
installed to convert him to coke and/or gas, but he should 
not be supplied at all from category (d) and to no great 
extent from category (c) and all other consumers claiming 
bituminous coal to burn raw should be required to show 
just cause why they cannot use carbonized coal. Even when 
we cease to waste electricity in space heating and cooking 
there will be the enormously increased demand consequent 
on the electrification of the railways, apparently the only way 
to increase substantially their very low thermal efficiency, 
And it may be found on examination of the exact figures that 
there is more coal available in the categories (c) and (d) than 
can be absorbed by those industries. Such a situation could 
readily be dealt with by the installation of combined gas and 


- electricity plants, as has indeed been already proposed. In 


any case the limit of progress in the efficiency of steam raisiag 
with solid fuel has been reached. Competent authorities have 
stated that whereas the modern boiler already demands clean 
water, no further advance will be made until it is fired with 
clean fuel. Quite a sufficient number of gas-fired pressure 
boilers have now been built to establish the practicability of 
raising steam with a thermal efficiency reaching nearly 95%. 
Purified coal gas is probably the only fuel which will enabl 
the electricity power station to make a substantial increase 
in efficiency. The imminent development of the gas turbine 
promises a still further increase. When Sir Ernest Smith's 
National Fuel Board is set up one of the first items on its 
agenda should be to set up machinery for the compilation of 
accurate and sufficient data on which to base its National 
Policy for Coal. 


MALTA’S RECOVERY 


LTHOUGH the output of gas still falls short of that 

immediately before the war, the Malta and Mediter- 

ranean Gas Company has made a remarkable recovery 
from the ordeal through which it passed during the war, and 
has just declared an improved dividend. It is doubtful 
whether any gas undertaking in the world had a more trying 
time, but it maintained the supply of gas almost without 
cessation until compelled by the Government to close down. 
The supply was resumed after a hiatus of about a year, 
and the curve of output has continued in an upward direction. 
Before arriving at the very satisfactory figures disclosed in the 
past year’s accounts, the Company had practically reconsti- 
tuted its works from the ruin inflicted by the war and restored 
the district to a considerable extent. The authorized capital 
is £150,000 and at one time the amount issued was £123,000, 
but this figure has been reduced to a little over £44,000. As 
A. M. Paddon pointed out at the annual meeting, the opera 
tion of the Company on about one-third of the capital 
formerly employed has been of benefit, first to the consume! 
in keeping down the price of gas, and secondly to proprietor 
who in some cases have received more than they have paid 
into the Company. 


Diary 
Sept. 12.—Manchester District Association of Gas Engineers: Visi 


to Stanton Ironworks, near Nottingham. 
Sept. 15.—London and Counties Coke Association: Finance Cott 


mittee, 11 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11.30 a.m, 
Central Committee, 1.30 p.m. Gas Industry House. 

Sept. 15-19.—Association of Public Lighting Engineers: Nineteent! 
Annual Meeting and Conference, Southport. 

Sept. 24-25.—Institute of Statutory Inspectors of Gas Meters: Annuj 
Conference, Royal Pavilion, Brighton. “ History ant 
Development of Wet Meters, ” B. R. Parkinson; “ 63 
Meters in the British Zone of Germany and in Berlin, 
M. W. Jones (Gas Testing Branch, Ministry of Fuel a0 


Powez). 

Oct. 20.—London and Counties Coke Association: Annual Lunched! 
1 for 1.15 p.m.; Annual General Meeting, 2.45 p.0 
Grosvenor House, Park Lane, W.1. 
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Commentary by “ Abaris” 


You May Smoke ! 


Dame Vera Laughton Matthews has taken the job of Chairman of 
Domestic Coal Consumers’ Council, at the request of the Ministry 
of Fueland Power. And she took it, if we are to believe a Press report, 
because, “‘ Housewives to-day need all the help they can get.” The 
Council plans to meet once a month, to deal with consumers’ problems 
and to exert themselves on behalf of housewives. Very laudable. 

What problems will the coal consumers have ? Supplies; appliances; 
prices; quality of coal? The list could be as long as your arm; but 
I look forward to reading that a consumer has asked the Council 
why this encouragement in the wasteful use of coal in old-fashioned 
grates, ranges, and boilers. We, in the Industry, know the answers 
to real fuel economy posers; we have tried for years to teach the public 
something about smokelessness, convenience, and flexibility. We have 
spent fortunes on telling the truth about atmospheric pollution; 
our valuable by-products have been extolled in peace and war. 

The birth of this new Council is an anachronism, and a superfluity, 
that we can ill-afford; unless it can produce some new tricks out of 
the hat that will bring economies in the hideous wastage of coal which 
goes on day after day. There is a certain amount of cunning in the 
establishment of this Council; the Ministry of Fuel and Power want 
to get away from the thousands of complaints from the freezing public; 
they therefore implement a kind of complaints post office of which 
Dame Matthews will be the Chief Sorter. Passed to you, please ! 





























Remote Control 


Remote control is a magnificent idea in machinery, electricity, or 
radio, but it is blatantly poor for dealing with human beings. I 
refer to nationalization, with its Boards, committees, and the rest of 
the set-up that will govern the supply of gas and coke to the nation. 
If policy is decided at the highest level, and the operations are done 
at the lowest possible level, then the system could be made properly 
to function. One important factor seems to have been ignored; 
this is the psychological effect on the being who is translated by Act 
of Parliament into Civil serfdom. The Civil servant is not notorious 
for his energy and drive; and why should he be? Each is only a 
pebble on the beach, an established pebble with a safe spot on that 
beach, until retirement; so why, he argues, should he bust himself 
for the State ? 

Our food and clothes are standardized, and we mortals are slowly 
becoming like those two essentials, standard patterns. Now the 
State wants to make us standard workers and thinkers. Overnight, 
one night, we may become Civil servants, and I say here and now that 
a mighty lot of people are going to ask for revised hours, and relax. 
Instead of putting the best foot forward, they will pass the form or 
buck, or whatever else they have to pass, to someone else. There 
will always be a Sad Sack to do some of the work. I hope, personally, 
that the Industry will not do this, but after 135 years of almost total 
freedom, something will snap ; and that something will be the will- 
to-work. 




























Cry Havoc 


Mercifully, those who read these lines were spared by the war, 
and few people to-day want to remember those days of havoc; few 
want to be reminded, either. Those unpleasant years are gone and 
life is still austere; indeed, it looks as if future years will be anxious 
ones for this country. 

Quite a number of undertakings have issued a booklet describing 
wartime incidents and occurrences, within their precincts. These 
come into the category of unpleasant reminders that at this stage really 
do not impress the public; the latter want to know something of the 
future, something optimistic, if possible. Rather let us roll up our 
sleeves and settle down to trying to ensure a brighter future, or at 
least a better to-morrow. 

We had our leaders in the war; we have our leaders in the peace, 
Such as it is; confidence is one of the doubtful essentials of the present 
day and it is up to the leaders to lead, with courage, imagination, and 
foresight. Only in this way can we look to the day after to-morrow 
with anything like a hopeful eye. 




















Associations 


Collective security is as old as family life. Commerce has so 
developed that collective security has come to mean security of wages, 
jobs, and working conditions generally; and the history of this par- 
ticular phase of human activity is an extraordinarily interesting one. 
It is so involved, however, that it would be utterly impossible to do it 
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justice within the compass of these pages. The British Gas Staff 
Association is not very old; indeed, it is a recent, and I think welcome, 


example of co-operative action. Many manual workers have belonged 
for years to one union or another so collective bargaining is not a 
novelty in the Gas Industry. As I say, the new Association is welcome 
because it will help a good deal towards unifying some kind of thought 
by the non-manual employees in our midst; it will organize them for 
any arguments that should crop up when nationalization is discussed. 
It should present a united front, and after all, the Socialists have 
always been collective bargainers. 

The proletariat in the Industry will be looked after by their unions, 
and by the vote-catching Parliamentarians; but the doubt arises when 
we consider the engineering, chemical, and clerical staffs who are not 
yet adequately organized. The Gas Engineers’ National Guild 
is the latest association, but its membership is by no means 100%, 
as I think it should be. All credit to the individualist who stands 
aloof because he is independent; but in these days it is a bit egregious, 
and perhaps inadvisable. We can all have different opinions, but we 
must be willing to act together for the common good, all within 
the embrace of sweet reasonableness. In international politics to-day, 
collective action is the only means whereby peace can be assured; 
and what applies in that immense and tricky sphere, applies to that 
little worldly organism called the Gas Industry. 

I should like to add, as a personal note, that I personally would 
not have given a tinker’s cuss for any union or association, until this 
Government came in; and until nationalization appeared on the 
horizon like a Mr. Chad. Now, united we stand, divided we fall. 
As our legs are robust, we shall continue to stand. 


Letters to the Editor 


Gas Industry in Germany 


Dear Sir,—Having read your Editorial reference to Mr. H. D. 
Greenwood’s most interesting and comprehensive Paper dealing with 
the rehabilitation of the German Gas Industry, I should like to say 
that from another authoritative source it has been confirmed that 
although many waterless gasholders were hit and damaged while 
storing gas, “* in no single case did an explosion occur; the gas burned 
out without any risk to the surroundings.’ 

A specific instance cited is of one ioc waterless holder of approxi- 
mately 104 million cu.ft. capacity, of which the report states “* although 
at the time of the attack the holder was in operation and largely 
filled with gas, no explosion took place; the gas burned out and the 
piston came to rest before the upper part of the holder became so 
hot that it collapsed.” It is added that this holder is being replaced 
with another of the same (waterless) type. 

Your comment that “it is possible to set up a train of conditions 
which permit an explosion to occur ” is of course correct, as applied 
to either a waterless or a water-sealed holder; but it is a fair conclusion 
—now that both types have stood their test under actual war conditions 
—that in this respect neither presents a greater potential risk than the 
other. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. LANGFORD. 
16, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 
July 31, 1947. 


A Nationalized Gas Industry 


DEAR Sir,—The leader in your issue of July 30 is eminently sound, 
yet I would like to emphasize the tendency to assume that the same form 
of organization will suit both the electricity and the gas industries on 
a national scale should be resisted. The two utilities have very different 
characteristics. In the generation of electricity there are no by- 
products. In the production of gas by-products, their marketing 
and distribution are nearly as important as that of the main product 
itself. The Gas Industry offers for sale, apart from liquid by-products 
of high chemical value, smokeless fuel in the two forms, gaseous and 
solid, both of which are applied to heating purposes of all kinds with 
so high an efficiency that the service they render, taken together, 
exceeds that of the coal from which they are derived to the extent of 
something like 25%. It is due—may I stggest—to the value of these 
by-products that gas is still sold to the consumer at prices very little 
higher than those of 10 years ago in spite of the fact that the raw coal 
cost has increased twice and thrice in price during that period. But 
this favourable position in the interest of consumers will not be main- 
tained unless coke, particularly, continues to be sold in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the gas making plant. Any large-scale separation 
of the market from the point of production of coke will inevitably 
prejudice its saleability with consequent damaging effect on the price 
of gas. This surely is the first consideration that should be kept before 
those who would re-organize this long-established utility. 

The British Gas Council has had this point in mind in the suggestions 
they have put forward to the Ministry, for in their “ three-decker ” 
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structure the lowest deck would consist of District Management 
Groups which would be operational in their functions. They would 
be directly responsible for one or more actual undertakings. It is 
precisely in the grouping—or integration as it has been called—of 
existing undertakings that success or failure, from the point of view 
of price to the consumer, will result. ‘“*‘ The considerable advantages 
accruing to the public from the amalgamation of geographically 
contiguous undertakings has for long been appreciated,” said the 
1943 Report of the B.G.F., and there is no reason why this perfectly 
natural line of progress should not be followed. Just as the townships 
of the north bank of the tidal Thames have been advantageously 
brought under one system of gas supply, so could the townships 
around such centres as Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and other big centres of population be brought into homogeneous 
and autonomous systems, autonomous, that is,.except for some direc- 
tion in general policy from the central authority. 

It is to the constitution and functions of the two upper decks that 
we see the greatest objection. First, if there are to be 12 Regional 
Boards (instead of the Heyworth 10) and one National Board, each 
with a Chairman and six members, mainly men skilled and experienced 
in the control of the Gas Industry, the Ministry will be faced with the 
task of finding 60 or 70 men qualified to control gas undertakings of 
the biggest size. When one remembers the difficulty which has 
more than once been encountered in filling vacancies of this calibre 
recently one just cannot see where these men are to come from or, 
alternatively, one cannot help thinking that the withdrawal of anything 
like this number of men from the actual management of undertakings 
cannot fail to have a disastrous effect on the Industry as a whole. 
The risk is that these posts, at any rate in the Regions, will be to a great 
extent filled by men of insufficient weight. 

Why should not the essential structure of the Industry be left sub- 
stantially alone, except for natural development of integration, with 
nothing more than a strong Central Authority to lay down broad lines 
of policy? Such an Authority would no doubt need regional staffs, 
inspectorates to keep it informed, but the executives of existing under- 
takings could be left in local control. Such a policy would at any 
rate give time (the necessity for which has been repeatedly insisted 
upon by those with experience) for the elaboration of grid schemes 
and other projects for the co-ordination of supply over large areas. 

There is no reason either why, as the B.G.C. has suggested, some 
or all of the functions now performed by the existing bodies, the 
Institution and its District Associations, the Gas Research Board, 
the Federation of Gas Employers, the Coke Associations, and perhaps 
the British Gas Council itself, should not remain, except that these 
bodies would be endowed with, and where necessary reconstituted 
for the exercise of, compulsory powers. We think such bodies should 
advise the Central Authority and we see no reason why that Authority 
should be split up by the allocation of sectional duties to its several 
members. Far better that it should be entirely non-functional and 
that it should exercise its authority as a whole. In that case its mem- 
bership would be recruited from the ranks of the greater administrators 
rather than from the technical personnel of the Industry, bearing in 
mind that some at least of the existing administrators are men of 
scientific and technical education and experience. These, I suggest, 
are thoughts which should be considered. 

Yours faithfully, 
** J.J.C.B.B.” 

[With the sentiment expressed in the final sentence of our corres- 
pondent’s letter, we agree; but as events will prove there is little time 
to waste. We believe that the Gas Industry has given the Government 
something to think about seriously in a composite fuel plan. We are fully 
aware that any Minister of Fuel and Power is not omniscient and that 
maybe he is charged by Party. We think that much good could be done 
if sincerity on a vital phase of our future national prosperity were better 
displayed and meant. Politics should not enter into fuel policy. We are 
sure that much more attention should be given to the relative roles of 
gas, oil, wood, coal, coke, and oil and electricity, in helping the people 
of this country to avoid prejudice and have and enjoy the best. And 
the best can be enjoyed by the people of this country only if those 
technicians who are sensitive to the problem are equally adamant to 
the wiles and guiles of fuel problems.—Ep.,“* G.J.”] 


Personal 


Mr. JoHN Donnacuig, Anstruther, has been appointed Manager 

of Newburgh Gas Company, Fife. L 
* 

Mr. GEORGE Morrison, Maintenance Engineer of the Hawick 
Gas Company, sails this month to take up an appointment with the 
Bahrein Petroleum Company. " 

Mr. R. NorGate, Assistant Gas Engineer at Newton-le-Willows 
(Lancs) has been appointed Manager of the Cockermouth (Cumber- 
land) Gas Department. 

* * * 

Consequent on the death of Major Julian Day, who was Chairman 
of the Cheltenham and District Gas Company, Mr. G. M. GILL 
has been appointed Chairman, and Lieut.-Col. C. P. DAwNay and 
Mr. R. S. SNELLING have been appointed Directors. 
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Mr. J. S. Swan, Administrative Assistant of the Perth Gas Depar: 

ment, has been appointed to a similar post with the Coventry Ga 

Department. Technical and clerical officers at Perth have made, 

farewell presentation. During his wartime service Mr. Swan ro 

to the rank of major. 
e * & 

Mr. H. J. LitrLe, Foreman Meter Inspector of the Cheltenham anj 
District Gas Company, was recently presented by Mr. A. L. Mortis 
General Manager, on behalf of the staff and employees, with a clock 
suitably inscribed on the occasion of his retirement after 474 yeary 
service with the Company. Mr. Morris mentioned that Mr. Little had 
not a day off through illness throughout the whole of his service, 

aa 


Mr. C. R. WILKIN, M.B.E., Manager of the Rochdale Road and 
Droylsden Works of the Manchester Gas Department, has bee) 
appointed Deputy Chief Engineer to the Department. Mr. Wilkin 
was awarded the M.B.E. for action taken during the heavy air raids 
on Manchester in 1940-41, when the Rochdale Road Works was hit 
on three separate occasions. 


Obituary 

The death occurred on Aug. 11 of Mr. JosEPH WINSON SCOTT, who 
retired last September from the Managing Directorship of R. & J, 
Dempster, Ltd., with whose activities he had been connected for over 
60 years. He was the eldest grandson of Mr. Joseph Winson, pro- 
prietor of the Matlock Gas-works and largest shareholder in ohter 
gas undertakings, and became acquainted with the Gas Industry when 
quite a boy. When he was 12 years old his grandfather had a serious 
illness, and for three months he had sole charge of the works. He 
afterwards studied at the Manners School, Bakewell, and Staveley 
Grammar School before becoming the first articled pupil of R. & J. 
Dempster, Ltd. He was the last survivor of all those who wer 
actively associated with the Dempster undertaking in the days before 
1885, when the firm was established at Gas Plant Works, Manchester. 
Mr. Scott joined the Board in 1925 and was for many years the senior 
outside representative. He was a well-known figure in gas engineering 
circles in most parts of the British Isles and in the Colonies also, and 
regularly attended the various Gas Association meetings. An able 
engineer, possessed of many original ideas, he was closely connected 
with many of the Dempster patents. He had been a member of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers since 1930 and was a member of several 
District Associations. He was also an ardent Freemason, being a 
Past Provincial Grand Officer of East Lancashire and a Founder and 
Past Master of the Northern Star Lodge. He was also a keen golfer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winson Scott celebrated their golden wedding in 
Manchester in September, 1938, one of the speakers at the celebra- 
tion, at which they were presented with an illuminated address, being 
the Rev. George Armitage, who had married them and christened their 
nine children. On his retirement last year Mr. Scott was the recipient 
of a presentation from the Management and Staff. His youngest 
surviving son, Mr. Walter W. Scott, is now Manager of the Company's 
London branch office, and another son, Mr. H. A. Scott, manages 
the Company’s outside erection work. 


NUNEATON TO BUY GAS IN BULK 


Provisional agreement has been reached between the Coventry 
Gas Department and the Nuneaton Gas Company for the bulk supply 
of gas by Coventry to Nuneaton. This arrangement will enable 
Nuneaton to close its gas manufacturing plant. Under the agreement, 
Coventry will supply Nuneaton with a minimum of 100 million cu.ft. 
and up to a maximum of 350 million cu.ft. of gas per annum. Nuneaton 
will not only benefit by getting a supply adequate to its requirements, 
but will also be sending out gas which is of more than twice the calorific 
value of that which the Company has hitherto manufactured. The 
output of the Nuneaton works is equivalent when converted on a 
calorific value basis to 135 million cu.ft. of Coventry gas per year. 

Similar to the arrangements made with Birmingham for a supply of 
500 million cu.ft. per year, and with the Rugby Gas Company for a 
supply of 200 million cu.ft. a year, this agreement covers a period of 
25 years. Financial arrangements are similar. 

It will only be necessary in this case for three and a half miles of 
high pressure mains to be laid from the Coventry Gas Department’s 
high pressure mains terminal at Bedworth to link up Nuneaton to the 
Coventry system. Labour and materials are expected to be available, 
and iE is a that Nuneaton will commence to receive its new supply 
on Jan. 1. 

Considerable industrial development is taking place at Nuneaton, 
and extensive housing plans are also under way, and it is estimated 
that within a few years the thermal output of the undertaking will 
be trebled. 

Mr. George Helps, Junr., Engineer and Manager of the Nuneaton 
Gas Company, informs us that although there will be a fair amount 
of work he does not anticipate any difficulty in adapting existing 
appliances in the district to suit the quality of Coventry gas. The 
Coventry Gas Department has promised help with regard to the 
labour required for the adjustment of appliances and the necessary 
alterations to slot meters. 
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A New Branch Office and Depot has recently been opened by Richard 
Klinger, Ltd., makers of Klingerit compressed asbestos, jointing, 
boiler fittings, &c., at 19, Queen Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 






Big Increases in gas consumption were reported by the Manager 
of Accrington District Gas and Water Board, Mr. A. Harrison, on 
July 24. The increase in gas was 9.1% over June, 1946, and for the 
first quarter of this year it jumped 11.7%. 








Buckhayen and Leven Gas Commissioners are introducing a new 
scale of gas charges. For consumptions up to 5,000 cu.ft. per quarter 
the price will remain at 4s. per 1,000 cu.ft. The next 20,000 cu.ft. 
will in future be charged at 3s. 6d.; the next 50,000 cu.ft. at 3s. 4d.; 
and larger consumptions at 3s. 3d. per 1,000 cu.ft. 


Withnell District Council has received a letter from the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power agreeing, in principle, to the supply of gas 
from Blackburn Corporation to Withnell district, and suggesting a 
smaller type of main and the construction of a gasholder at With- 
nell. Further technical information on the suggestion is to be 
obtained before arranging a joint meeting between Blackburn and 
Withnell Councils. 


A Fishing Contest was held between the Coventry Works and 
the Coventry Staff (who included four Directors in their team) of 
George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., at the Mill House, Baginton, on 
July 19. The fish caught amounted to something over 26 Ib., but 
of this the Staff’s share was only slightly in excess of 6 lb. The cup 
was won for the first time by the Works, who had lost each of the 
three previous contests. 


Seventy Members of the Staff of the Coventry Gas Department, 
with their ladies, attended the recent annual staff outing to Windsor. 
They were joined at Oxford by Mr. P. N. Langford, retired Engineer 
and Manager, and Mrs. Langford. After lunch at Windsor the party 
proceeded by river to Brays Lock, and after tea taken on the launch 
returned to Oxford to visit the theatre. The weather was excellent 
and the party had an extremely enjoyable day. 





























The Annual Conference of the Institute of Statutory Inspectors of 
Gas Meters will be held at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, on Sept. 24 
and 25, under the Presidency of Mr. A. Davies, J.P., Chairman of the 
Salford City Justices’ Gas Meter Testing Committee. On the first 
day Mr. B. R. Parkinson will present a Paper on “‘ History and Develop- 
ment of Wet Meters,’’ and on the second day there will be a Paper 
by Mr. M. W. Jones (Gas Testing Branch, Ministry of Fuel and Power) 
on “ Gas Meters in the British Zone of Germany and in Berlin.” 













The Sheffield and District Gas Company co-operated in a Road 
Safety Exhibition recently held in the Mechanics Institute, Dodworth, 
near Barnsley, organized by the Dodworth Urban District Council 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire Constabulary. The exhibition 
was designed to appeal to all road users, motorists, cyclists, and pedes- 
trians, and a special feature consisted of working models and tableaux 
showing the causes of road accidents and how they can be avoided. 
A display of modern domestic gas appliances was staged by the 
Sheffield and District Gas Company, and gas cookers were also loaned 
and fitted by the Company for the use of Ministry of Food demon- 
strators, who conducted cookery demonstrations every afternoon 
and evening. 















Abernethy is facing a threat of having no gas this winter unless 
Perth Town Council are given a high priority for pipes by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. This was revealed at a meeting of Perth Gas 
Committee, when a suggestion by the Ministry that the Abernethy 
Gas Company be taken over by the Council was turned down. Final 
decision will be made at next month’s meeting of the Council. Although 
Perth is not in a position to take over the gas-works—possible nationali- 
zation is the stumbling block—they can lay on a bulk supply of gas 
from Perth to Abernethy if pipes can be made available. Owing to 
present restrictions, however, a supply of pipes cannot be made for 
18 months, but if a high priority were given the pipes could be laid 
in three months. 

















Wath, Bolton and Thurnscoe Gas Board has received the approval 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power to the installation of a high pressure 
gasholder 25 ft. 3 in. diameter by 68 ft. long, and an initial compressor 
with a capacity of 20,000 cu.ft. per hour at 60 Ib. per sq. in. pressure. 
The holder will be erected on a new site in the Bolton-on-Dearne 
district of the Board’s area of supply. It is anticipated that the plant 
will be in operation by the winter of 1948-49. Gas sales of the Board 
exceeded 200 million cu.ft. for the year ended Mar. 31 for the first 
time, being more than double the pre-war output. Main and service 
laying schemes costing £15,000 are being carried out during the current 
year and all the 446 permanent houses due for completion by con- 
Stituent local authorities in the period are being fitted with enamelled 
wash boilers and panel type bedroom fires. In addition, 206 gas 
cookers are being installed. 
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__ The Price of Gas at Sligo has been increased by 8d. per therm. This 
increase is stated to be due to the higher cost of American coal, which 
has replaced British coal. 


The Machine Tool Trades Association will stage an International 
Exhibition at Olympia, London, late in August, 1948. It will be 
called the Machine Tool and Engineering Exhibition, London, 1948, 
and will be the first exhibition of its kind to be held in London since 
the M.T.T.A. Exhibition at Olympia in 1934. 


Fifty Members of the National Council for the Registration of 
Plumbers ended a two-day conference in Edinburgh by deciding to 
launch a campaign to increase the number—now fewer than 50%— 
of “‘ registered plumbers.” The Council already has a Parliamentary 
Bill drafted which will force all plumbers to pass practical and 
theoretical examinations. 


Mr. H. J. Escreet will deliver his Presidential Address at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers at the Connaught Rooms, Kingsway, London, on Oct. 28. 
The meeting, timed for 2.30 p.m., will be preceded by a Council 
meeting at 11 a.m., and luncheon at 1 p.m., and buffet tea will be 
provided after the meeting. 


Tunbridge Wells Gas Company had a stand at an Exhibition of 
Modern Homes and Fashions held in the local Assembly Hall from 
July 9 to 16. The exhibition was attended by an average of 1,200 
visitors per day and the gas stand created considerable public interest. 
One of the features was the interest shown in framed photographs of 
the many large scale gas fired central heating, domestic hot water 
supply boilers, and hotel kitchen installations completed in Tunbridge 
Wells during the past two years. 


B.G.C. FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 


The British Gas Council has to its credit a considerable number of 
films dealing with such varied subjects as housing, nutrition, coal, and 
local government. Its versatility has been further enlarged by the 
recent inclusion in its repertoire of three short educational films on 
conduction, convection, and radiation. The new films were formally 
launched on July 29 at the Hammer Theatre before an audience which 
included the Minister of Education and many members of the educa- 
tional world. 

The purpose of the films was explained by Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, 
General Manager of the B.G.C., who outlined briefly the history of 
the Council’s film making activities. It was significant, he said, 
that the Industry had and would have so much interest in education. 
Their concern with films had commenced 12 years ago, the first film, 
produced in 1935, being concerned with housing problems. Since 
then there had been films on kitchen planning, smoke abatement, 
and many other subjects, and they had developed a scheme whereby 
films could be loaned to undertakings, schools, &c., by means of 
mobile units, complete with projector and operator. Last year 
these units were sent to many parts of the country showing a varied 
programme. Last year, although working against time, they had 
shown films to 1,200 audiences, comprising some 150,000 people. 
Twelve new films had been made, five had been revised, and six with- 
drawn. The film entitled “‘The Manufacture of Gas,” although 
produced in 1938, was still greatly in demand and it had been seen 
last year by 2,000 classroom audiences. It was, however, rather 
too concentrated for complete digestion by young people. 

The new films were further described by Mr. George Bennell, who 
directed their making. The method of teaching was the main con- 
sideration, but methods varied from school to school. In general 
they had follwed what might be termed the “ general science method ” 
as this was the method most likely to be acceptable. Careful teaching 
notes had been compiled and these formed a miniature text book on 
the subject. The films were flexible in use as the projector could be 
stopped to deal with questions. It was intended that their showing 
should be preceded by experiments and demonstrations. _ 

After the film had been shown, the Minister of Education, Mr. 
George Tomlinson, expressed his appreciation of the B.G.C.’s work 
and the value of this form of visual aid. Applying science in this 
way not only aroused interest but formed a relationship of study to 
everyday life which enabled individuals to draw their own conclusions 
from all types of film. A nation that ceased to learn ceased to live, 
and the new Education Act visualized education from the nursery 
school to the grave. He added that it had always been his conviction 
that in the best advertising, the thing advertized was never mentioned. 
The British Gas Council was a perfect example. ; 

Thanks to the Minister were expressed by Mr. S. Hopkinson, 
Chairman of the B.G.C. Film Committee. Films shown included the 
three short films entitled ‘‘ The Transference of Heat,” “‘ The Manu- 
facture of Gas,” and a new film giving instruction on meter reading 

called ‘‘ On Silent Service.” 
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A NEW TRAINING SHOP 


A new training shop has recently been completed at the works of the 
Slough Gas and Coke Company. The shop is designed for giving 
refresher training to the fitters of the Uxbridge and Slough under- 
takings as well as providing facilities for initial training of apprentices. 

At the end of the shop are four “ flats ’’ which can be used for the 
practical tests needed for the classification of fitters under the Classifica- 
tion Scheme. 


General view of the new training shop 


One hundred and ten fitters from the neighbouring undertakings 
enrolled for evening classes at the last session and did their practical 
work on the various appliances set out in the shop. Extra instructors 
for this work came from Watson House. 

The value of the shop is already apparent in improving the standard 
of work on the district and it is hoped to ensure that the features of 
new appliances are taught to the fitting staff before they meet them 
on the district. 


THE UNIT OF LIGHT 


Following the decision of the International Committee of Weights 
and Measures, the National Physical Laboratory will, on and after 
Tan. 1, 1948, express all photometric values in terms of units based 
on the “ new candle.” This unit of luminous intensity is of such a 
magnitude that the brightness of a full (or cavity) radiator (black 
body} at the temperature of solidification of platinum is 60 new candles 
per sq. cm. The new lumen is the luminous flux radiated within 
unit solid angle by a uniform source having a luminous intensity of 
one new candle. The new unit of illumination will be one new lumen 
per unit area. One new lumen per sq. ft. will also be called one new 
foot-candle and one new lumen per sq. metre one new lux. The 
new unit of brightness will be one new candle per unit area and, 
alternatively, one new foot-lambert. The latter unit is defined as 
the brightness of a perfectly diffusing surface of 100% reflexion factor 
when its illumination is one new lumen per sq. ft. 

When differences of colour are involved in the determination of any 
magnitude in terms of the above units, the evaluation will be in 
accordance with that which would be obtained by an observer having 
the relative luminosity curve (curve connecting eye sensitivity with 
wavelength) adopted by the International Commission on Illumination 
in 1924 and later by the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures. 

The differences between the new units and those in use hitherto are 
small. The present units, based on the “ international candle,” 
were introduced on April 1, 1909, in Great Britain, France, and the 
United States of America, and were adopted in 1921 by the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination. Nevertheless, Germany 
and some Central European countries continued to use units based 
on the Hefner candle (about 0.9 international candle). The inter- 
national candle was not based on any primary standard; it was derived 
from the units defined in terms of the old flame standards and was 
maintained by means of carbon and tungsten filament electric lamps. 
Further, the values of the unit at different colour temperatures did 
not exactly agree, when compared on the basis of the international 
relative luminosity curve adopted in 1924. 

The magnitude of the new unit has been so chosen that it will 
introduce only very small changes (less than 0.5%) in the values of 
luminous intensity assigned to lamps operating at a colour temperature 
of about 2,360° K. For lamps at considerably higher colour tem- 
peratures—e.g., ordinary gas-filled electric lamps at normal efficiencies, 
the values expressed in terms of the new candle will be several per cent. 
lower than those expressed in international candles. At the colour 
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temperature of the primary standard (2,046° K.), values in terms ¢ 
the new candle are about 1.7% higher than those in terms of th 
international candle. 

On account of this alteration in the basis on which sources of ligh| 
of different colours are compared, it is impossible to give a fact 
for converting values in international candles to values in new candle 


PUBLIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS 


Mr. Thos. Wilkie (Leicester) will succeed Mr. W. N. C. Clinch (North 
oe Power Company) as President, and the week’s programme is a 
ollows: 

Sept. 15: Council meeting, 2.30 p.m.; General meeting, 3.30 p.m; 
Official opening by the Mayor of Southport, and induction of th 
new President, 4 p.m.; Reception, 7.30 p.m. 

Sept. 16: Presidential Address, 10 a.m.; Paper, ‘‘ Street Lighting ij 
Relation to Road Safety, Traffic Problems, and Crime Protection’ 
A. E. Marchant (Barking) and R. Bell (Erith), 11 a.m.; Paper, ‘* Mair. 
tenance of Street Lighting,’ J. Woodhouse (Sheffield), 2.30 p.m. 

Sept. 17: Paper, ‘“‘ Photometry in Relation to Public Lighting 
Dr. S. English, 10 a.m.; Luncheon, 12.30 p.m.; Explanation by manu 
facturers of details of street lighting installations erected in Southporl 
for the Conference on roads specially allocated, 2.45 p.m.; Inspectio 
of street lighting demonstrations during the evening. 

Sept. 18: Paper, “ Lighting of Class ‘B’ Side and Residentid 
Roads,” R. W. Steel (Cheltenham) 10 a.m.; Paper, “‘ The Royd 
Fine Art Commission and Lamp Columns,” A. B. Knapp-Fishe, 
2.30 p.m.; President’s Reception, 8 p.m. 

Sept. 19: Coach tour and inspection of Mersey Tunnel lighting. 

The business sessions will be held in the Cambridge Hall and th 
social functions in the Floral Hall. Special arrangements for th 
social entertainment of the ladies are being made. 


LEAMINGTON DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


was held at the Town Hall from July 19 to 26 to stimulate local interes 
in the plan. The exhibition comprised models illustrating projec 
— out or proposed by other municipal authorities with progressiv 
ideas. 


Model layout for a modern gas-works 


Through the courtesy of Mr. T. C. Battersby, Director, Genetd 
Manager, and Chief Engineer of the Watford and St. Albans Gas 
Company, the Leamington Priors Gas Company showed the Watfor 
model of layout for modern gas-works, illustrating the process 
gas manufacture from the incoming coal to the storage of gas. 
retort house was cut through to show a coloured section of a continuo’ 
vertical retort setting with producer and waste heat boiler. ; 

At the back of the stand were a diagram of a gas-works supplied 
by West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., and a model railwa 
operated electrically; a collection of specimens of by-products lett 
by the British Gas Council, and a card setting out the development 
the local gas undertaking, namely: Coal carbonized, 1914, 22,74 
tons; 1946, 41,195 tons. Oil gasified, 1914, 30,020 gall.; 1946, 161,9 
gall. Gas made, 1914, 274,368,000 cu.ft.; 1946, 764,553,000 cu.ft. 
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research is bringing about new improvements. 
certainly not have come into being yet but for the many years of careful 
research work on soil corrosion carried out in this country and the 
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NEW COPPER TUBE STANDARD 


The impact of modern scientific research on building practice 


and water, gas, and sanitary engineering methods is to be seen in the 
new British Standard 1386/47 for “* Copper tubes to be buried under- 
ground,” said Mr. E. Carr, Building Engineer to the Copper Develop- 
ment Association, in a lecture at the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, on July 15. 


The new standard is of interest as an illustration of the way which 
The Standard would 


U.S.A. Investigations have been conducted by several impartial and 
_ As important as any of the tests, but 
probably least known to architects, builders and gas engineers, has been 


the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association investigation. 
Although this has been in progress for more than ten years, it was only 
recently that a comprehensive report on it was issued. Pipes of copper 
and other metal, buried in seven soils of widely different characteristics, 


have been under examination, and some general indications as to the 


expected behaviour in service are given in the report. In all but two 


of the types of soil investigated, the report states that copper pipes, 
without any special protection, may be expected to last indefinitely, 
their behaviour being very much superior to that of other pipes tested. 
In acid peat and acid clay soils, copper pipes, like those of other 
metals, require some protection, but, even without it, the report shows 
them to have relatively superior resistance to corrosion. 

Copper pipes for water, gas, and sanitation have the advantages of 
easy installation, relatively low cost and long and efficient service. 
Evidence as to their superior resistance to soil corrosion, accruing 
from scientific investigations, has done much to establish their use 
underground and thereby to create the need for the new Standard. 


CRACKING OF WELDED GAS MAINS 


A Committee of the British Welding Research Association on 
Cracking in Welded Mild Steel Gas Mains has prepared a short 
statement on the present position of its investigations, as follows: 

In the past few years the cracking of welded mild steel gas mains 
and plant used in coal gas production has presented contractors and 
gas engineers with a serious problem, but it should be noted that 
failure has occurred only in the portion of the plant after condensation 
and prior to ammonia extraction. There are not many cases in all 
to examine and most of them have probably been recorded. Cracks 
have occurred solely inside gas-works where welded mild steel pipes 
are exposed to crude coal gas and not in gas mains carrying purified 
coal gas inside or outside the works. 

Some twelve months ago a brief statement was made in the Technical 
Press referring to investigations on this problem which were being 
undertaken by a Committee of the British Welding Research Associa- 
tion, on which there are representatives from the Gas Research Board 
and the British Iron and Steel Research Association in addition to 
members of industrial and university research laboratories. The 
Committee feel that it is wise to publish tentative conclusions at 
intervals in order that interested parties may be aware of the progress 
of the work. The following paragraphs summarize the position, 
as it is understood by the Committee at the present time: 

(1) The stress corrosion cracking of welded gas plant is a particular 
case of the general phenomenon of intercrystalline cracking. Data 
from other cases of intercrystalline cracking have been valuable in 
examining the present problem. 

(2) The fact that welded steel gas plant is subject to stress corrosion 
cracking indicates the combined presence of a state of stress in the 
steel and of a specific corrosive liquid medium. ; 

(3) There is so far no evidence to show that differences in welding 

technique have influenced the incidence of cracking. 
_ (4) In certain other cases of intercrystalline cracking, met with in 
industry (which may or may not be analogous to the cracking of 
welded steel gas mains), considerable benefit can be obtained by thermal 
stress-relieving processes, or by shot-blasting. It is possible that the 
solution of the problem of the cracking of welded gas mains may be 
found in one or other of these treatments, but it will probably be 
important to specify fairly accurately the method of procedure, since 
cases are not unknown where incorrect treatments of this kind have 
made matters worse. 

(5) Observations have suggested that the oxidation products of 
ammoniacal liquor constituents, such as ammonium thiocyanate 
are an important factor in producing corrosion of this type. 

(6) Field experiments, covering various types of steels and other 
factors, have been instituted in gas-works where failure has already 
been experienced. Many data have been obtained from accelerated 
laboratory tests which have been used as a guide in planning the field 
tests, but it must be appreciated that results from such tests may not 
be precisely parallel with those from actual gas-works. 

_ It is hoped that the field experiments may, particularly in conjunc- 
tion with laboratory work still proceeding, give us further information 
on the chemistry and the mechanism of the cracking, so that the condi- 
tions for establishing immunity will be more fully understood. 
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MANCHESTER’S INCREASED GAS OUTPUT 


The annual report of the Manchester Gas Committee for the 
year ended Mar. 31 records a revenue profit of £131,933 against 
£52,991 for the previous year. Loan interest, debt redemption, 
and taxation absorbed £90,586 against £102,179, leaving a net 
surplus of £41,347 against a net deficit of £49,188. Other statis- 
tics compared with the previous year are: 

Gas made, 42,790,121 thernms (an increase of 8.43%); gas pur- 
chased, 85,883,000 cu. ft. (51.72% increase); gas sold, 39,394,305 
therms (8.14% increase); consumers, 218,067 (1.5% increase); 
cookers sold, 68,621 (13.98% increase); boilers, geysers, &c., sold, 
29,080 (16.61% increase). 

Increased gas sales were accentuated by the cold weather ex- 
perienced during the winter months. The average price realized 
was 3s. 10.23d. per 1,000 cu. ft. (10.27d. per therm) against 
3s. 6.47d. (9.44d, per therm) for the previous year, due to the 
higher prices brought into operation during the year. Optional 
two-part tariff consumers numbered 14,087, with a consumption 
of 2,044,320,000 cu. ft., representing 23.35% of the total sales. 
Special contracts, including bulk supplies, are in operation with 
308 consumers. Gas sales for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses during the year represented 40.41% of the total sales. 

Expenditure on coal and oil increased by £131,125, mainly due 
to the increased tonnage carbonized. While coal supplies were 
maintained without interruption, the quality of a considerable 
portion gave much trouble, particularly owing to the resumption 
of the Durham supplies during the autumn and winter, due 
to the closing of the Woodhead railway tunnel for repairs, re- 
quiring a re-arrangement of the coal supply programme. 
Throughout the exceptionally severe winter adequate supplies 
were received from day to day, and the level of stock never 
fell below a quantity equivalent to eight days’ supply. Concen- 
tration of effort during the fuel crisis to keep coal running to 
the public utilities, however, meant that coal was delivered in 
all types of wagons, many of which were most difficult to deal 
with at the works, as the handling plant was not designed to 
accommodate them. To conserve coal supplies, the carburetted 
water gas plant was used to capacity and the subsidy on gas 
oil granted by the Ministry of Fuel and Power was continued. . 

Expenditure on renewals account during the year was £289,545, 
including £34,129 for capital expenditure temporarily met out 
of the fund pending sanction of borrowing powers for which 
application was made. Additional loan capital of £17,000 was 
raised during the year. The total capital outlay at Mar. 31 was 
£6,327,424, the loan debt in respect of which was £879,048, or 
13.9%, compared with 14.6% a year earlier. The amount pro- 
vided out of revenue for debt redemption was £52,730, and 
loan debt was redeemed during the year by that sum, together 
with a further £3,243 for amounts received from the sale of 
appliances, previously in capital account, making a total loan 
redemption during the year of £55,973. < 

Borrowing powers amount to £6,816,561, a reduction of £29,290, . 
due to the cancellation of certain old sanctions not now required. 
Loan capital, including £17,000 during the year, has been raised 
to the extent of £6,047,033, leaving borrowing powers unexercised 
amounting to £769,528. For extension and reconstruction of 
manufacturing plant, mains, and distribution apparatus, applica- 
tion was made in July, 1946, for borrowing powers, or consent 
to exercise existing powers, to the extent of £2,041,250. 

Dealing with sales activities, the report states that the canteen 
and commercial equipment section again had a successful year, 
sales of large-scale equipment amounting to over £30,000 in value. 

Erection of the “ Manchester” liquid purification plant at the 
Rochdale Road works has been completed, and information 
obtained during the trial run indicates that a satisfactory alterna- 
tive has been found to the dry box system of purification. A 
contract has been let for the first instalment of a high pressure ring 
main round the northern part of the City. 


WOMEN’S GAS COUNCIL SERVES THE 
HOMEMAKER 


At the ‘“‘ News of the World ” Home Making Exhibition opened by 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, M.P., at the Royal Horticultural Society’s: Old 
Hall in Westminster, the British Gas Council shows examples of the 
newest gas equipment, including a cooker by R. and A. Main, an 
Elextrolux gas-operated refrigerator, De La Rue and Ascot water 
heaters, a Dean washing machine and a Ranalah airing cabinet. 
The Women’s Gas Council has arranged a gas kitchen, which includes 
a New World cooker, washing machine and sink water-heater and a 
Snowhite airing cabinet, and there are also display panels, one by the 
B.G.C. on the subject of Home Service (accompanied by exhibits 
of laundry equipment) and the other called ““ Women’s Gas Council 
Serves the Homemaker,” attractively designed to display their many 
useful activities. : : 

There is also at this Exhibition a section devoted to information 
and advice, and here are shown all the free services which the Gas 
Industry can give to housewives in their local areas. 
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A further stage in the development of the Liverpool Gas Company’s 
Garston Works has been reached by the completion of a new Fair- 
weather calorimeter room. The Garston Works, which supplies 
rather more than a third of the Liverpool Company’s load of over 
10,000 million cu.ft. per annum, will ultimately produce nearly half 
the Company’s total output. At the same time provision has to be 
made for the continued increase in the Company’s sales of gas, amount- 
ing to about 10% perannum. Within the next few years therefore it is 
visualized that the output of this station will not be far short of 7,500 
million cu.ft. per annum. It is clear that on a works of this size the 
control of the calorific value of the gas leaving the works, to within 
comparatively narrow limits, is essential, and that considerable 
expenditure to effect this control can be justified. For example, a 
rise in the delivery gas C.V. from 450 to 451 for the quarterly average 
represents a loss of some 10,000 therms at the existing output in 
three months. 

Since the thermal output of the works is likely to be the same at 
450 B.Th.U. as at 451, there is a possible saving of the order of £1,000 
per annum to the undertaking, for each B.Th.U. sent out in excess of 
the declared value, based on the cost into holder price. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the determination of calorific value is equally 
as important in gas-works control as gas measurement, and calls for a 
high degree of scientific accuracy. For this reason the new calori- 
meter installation is spacious in dimension and is liberally serviced. 
The general atmosphere is that of a scientific laboratory. Past 
experience within the Company, largely with official instruments, had 
demonstrated the reliability and accuracy of the Fairweather type of 
on and these were, therefore, used as the basis of the new 
ayout. 









General view of the Fairweather calorimeter room at the Garston 
Works of the Liverpool Gas Company, showing the Pul-synetic clocks, 
battery charging equipment, and window to meter house. 


The building comprises rather less than half of an existing and sub- 
stantially built meter house. Due to the installation of a more compact 
type of meter this space became available and provided an ideal site, 
in that all gas streams were readily available with comparatively 
short services. The building itself is very satisfactory in that the 
massive construction tends to maintain an even interior temperature 
and the fairly close proximity of the new benzole plant and purifiers 
protects the building from direct sunlight. The roof space above the 
calorimeter room is very well ventilated into the meter house and 
provides adequate protection overhead. It will be appreciated that 
although this calorimeter room is in the nature of an adaptation the 
general conditions are extremely good. 


The Calorimeter Room 


The room itself is rectangular in shape, being 25 ft. wide by 48 ft. 
long by 14 ft. high. The height is adequate and is sufficient to enable 
the heating and ventilating ducting to be disposed below the ceiling 
without becoming too prominent. The area of the room, 1,200 sq. ft., 
is more than sufficient to house the nine recording calorimeters which 
are eventually visualized, together with a complete Boys non-recorder 
apparatus, which is the basic instrument, and other ancillary apparatus. 
It was decided that underfloor concrete ducts were the best solution 
and by this means all services are laid out of sight but readily accessible. 
These ducts, four in number, run, one along the length of the building, 
with three short tees to the line on calorimeters, which are set astride 
them. Being 1 ft. 6 in. wide and 1 ft. deep they are sufficiently large 
to carry all necessary services, including electrical conduit. The waste 
water from the calorimeters falls into a drain, laid below the ducts, 
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with openings in suitable positions for each calorimeter. These ducts 
are not normally run wet, though accidental spillage would pass away 
along them into drains. 


Instruments Installed 


The calorimeter room was designed to house nine Fairweather 
recording calorimeters, but at the present time, since the works is not 
yet fully developed, only five are required. These five instruments 
—which do not include the official one—are now complete and four 
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more could be added at short notice, the services for these having jp °"¢ 1" 
been laid. The recording sections of each instrument are sited side JB Stet | 
by side on the instrument panel, previously mentioned, and are visible The 
from the meter house. Below each instrument it is intended to install and is 
the corresponding gas flow recorder operated from the station meters, and d 
but these are not yet completed. The Fairweather instruments consur 
themselves are all of the modern short table pattern with electrical B total c 
escapement controlled by a master Pul-synetic clock. A gas specific 
gravity recorder which can be switched on to any gas is accommodated 
on one of the benches, which also gives ample space for the Boys 
non-recording calorimeter assemble. In addition to carrying these 
instruments the benches accommodate a modern G.L.C. pattern Bone 
and Wheeler gas analysis apparatus, apparatus for the determination Gas use 
of organic sulphur in gas, gas samplers and similar items of apparatus Gas us 
for examination of purified gases. PR om 
Tow 
Electrica) Apparatus Indu 
The arrangement of the electrical side of the Fairweather recorders Total g 
presents a number of interesting features. Since a short circuit ona Gas dis 
6 volt accumulator current may be equally as disastrous as one on ad 
mains voltage in respect of fire hazard, it was decided to install the F 4n4 - 
whole of the wiring, except such as is necessary on the instrument, in + Lo 
galvanized conduit. The electrical circuit is such that either of the Cor 
two Pul-synetic clocks may be used to operate all the recorder escape- I 
ments and this is accomplished by using a Londex relay with robust — “° § 
contacts to carry the comparatively heavy current. It is essential that T 
this relay be instantaneous in operation and for this reason mercury 
relays were found to be unsatisfactory. The performance of this 
relay is extremely good and similar instruments have been in use for Metall 
twelve months without any serious attention being required. Either a 
of the master clocks may be switched in and the other out with a single Build 
switch, without stopping the recorders. It is a feature of the wiring Comp 
of the instruments that both the escapement and clock circuits have te 
their own fuseboard and every instrument has its separate fuse, enabling — 
any instrument to be isolated individually without affecting the Tot 
remainder. oF 
The electrical supply for the recorders is obtained from three high the be 
capacity lead acid accumulators, and these are continually on charge Th 
from the A.C. mains via a trickle charger. The regulating resistance 
in the charger is so set as to give a small positive charge to keep the latter 
batteries topped up. Since the voltage under these conditions is being 


steady at about 6.6 volts a small trimming resistance is included in the 
recorder circuit to reduce the voltage to about 6 volts. A similar 
resistance is incorporated in the clock circuit. It is important, how- 
ever, not to use the resistance to such an extent as to leave insufficient 
current on closed circuit to operate the gas safety cut-off. This gas 
cut-off, in addition to cutting off the gas supply, breaks both the 
escapement and recorder circuits. Since the pen on the recorder 
may then take up a central position on the chart, a small lamp just 
below the terminal block is wired in the recorder circuit and goes out 
when the cut-off operates, indicating stoppage of the particular instru- 
ment. All wires are numbered correspondingly in each instrument, 
both at the calorimeter and recorder ends, and the junction box 
pos g table allows the ready removal of the complete instrument 
and table. 

The planning of this calorimeter room has needed a great deal of 
careful thought. The. initial troubles have been very few and the 
final result gives an impression that is both functional and attractive. 










The Women’s Gas Council arranged a visit recently to Bourne 
Secondary Modern School at Ruislip, the second permanent school 
building to be completed since the end of the war. Designed by 
Howard V. Lobb, F.R.1.B.A., on an entirely new system leading itself 
to speed of construction, this building was completed in just over six 
months. The heating system of the school is particularly interesting, 
as there are two boiler houses equipped with the latest thermostatically- 
controlled gas-fired ‘‘ Ideal’”’ boilers, ensuring an even temperature 
throughout the school, despite weather conditions or variations in 
pressure. An abundant supply of hot water is provided by gas-fired 
boilers made by Thomas Potterton (Heating Engineers), Ltd. Ceiling 
insulation of glass silk not only reduces noise but effects a valuable 
saving of fuel. Other interesting features of the school equipment 
were New World cookers, ‘‘ Snowhite ” drying cabinets, and a double 
boiler-by Radiation, Ltd., in the kitchen, which serves 500 meals a’day. 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY IN GERMANY 1945-1947* 
RESTORATION AND CONTROL IN THE BRITISH ZONE 


By H. D. GREENWOOD, M.Sc. 
(Continued from p. 309) 


OMPARATIVE analyses of town gas consumption are given 
below, and show that the industrial consumption is now 
greater than in 1935. The distribution between domestic 

and industrial consumer groups has not appreciably changed, but 
street lighting is negligible, being restricted to road crossings, &c. 

The production and supply of coke oven gas is given in Table 9, 
and is now about 30% of the 1943 level. Gas is supplied to 160 towns, 
and direct to over 450 industrial consumers, the largest of these 
consumers taking more than 7 million cu.m. a month, or 6% of the 
total consumption. 


TABLE. 9.—Coke Oven Gas Production and Supply 
1943 End of 1946* 
Million Million 
cu.m. per % cu.m. per % 
annum annum 
7,023 42.5 1,735 38.6 
7.8t 


1,283 7.7 349t 
15.0 


1,248 7.6 672 
6,966 42.2 1,735 38.6 
100.0 


16,520 100.0 4,491 


4,858 1,751 

* Figures for 1946 are calculated from the rate of production at the end of 1946 
and the beginning of 1947. 

t Loss = 6.0% Used = 1.8%. 

Comparative analyses of industrial consumption for 1943 and 1946 
are shown in Table 10. 


TABLE 10.—Coke Oven Gas Supply to Industry (per annum) 


1943-44 1946* 
(mill.cu.m.) (mill.cu.m.) 


Gas used for heating ovens ... a 
Gas used on coke oven plants for 
boilers, &c., and loss 
Surplus gas to—. 
Towns 
Industry 


Total gas produced ... 
Gas distributed by grid companies ... 


Industry 


Metallurgy (ferrous) ... ee rey Pr? ee soo, Se 
Metallurgy (non-ferrous) Pe Ae: iat ws bee 45 


emical ... . ie sad oie gen ila <b 450 
Buildings... pee sis ve Ree ee ae sea 148 
Compressed gas for vehicles... one pa ai ana 8 
Railway repair shops... sien sha i ae wae 7 
Other uses a aha és «ae a ia pee 177 


RT ee ee ae 1,735 

* Figures for 1946 are calculated from the rate of supply at the end of 1946 and 
the beginning of 1947. 

The steel and chemical industries are still the main consumers, the 
latter taking a large supply for synthetic ammonia plants which are 
being operated on a temporary basis in view of the very serious 
deficiency of fertilizers. The steel industry, which formerly produced 
more than 20 million tons per annum now produces less than 3 million 
tons per annum, and ‘the gas requirements are correspondingly, 
teduced. Compressed gas for vehicles has been strictly controlled 
and only small allocations are allowed for the large number of 
vehicles which had been converted to this type of fuel. 

The supply of gas to the metallurgical and chemical industries is a 
vital factor in the economy of the Zone, the output of these industries 
being largely determined by the availability of electric power and 
gas. One of the problems in production planning for these industries 
is to balance the requirements and availabilities of energy in the form 
of solid and gaseous fuels and electric power. It is difficult to keep 
all these in step, and whereas, a few months ago, gas was at times 
a bottle-neck, electricity has now assumed this réle. 


Export of Gas from the British Zone 


The grid gas lines run from the Ruhr into both the U.S. and 
French Zones in the south, and, through the Soviet Zone to Berlin 
in the east, and many towns in these Zones are dependent on coke 
oven gas supplied. Agreements were therefore made in 1945 to supply 
up to 6.5 million cu.m. per month to the U.S. Zone and up to 1.0 
million cu.m. per month to the French Zone, and these quantities are 
now being supplied. At the present time 10 towns in the French Zone, 
and 11 in the U.S. Zone are supplied from the Ruhr, together with a 
number of large industrial consumers. 

In July, 1945, proposals were made to S.H.A.E.F. by the Nether- 
lands Government that a pipe-line should be laid between the coke 
oven at Aachen and the Netherlands State Mines near Heerlen which 
is coupled by pipe-line to the Ruhr grid at Cologne. Since the Nether- 
lands had suffered very severely during the German occupation, this 


Tota 


* From Communication No. 316 of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


proposal was given sympathetic consideration. It was agreed that steps 
should be taken to provide the necessary pipe-line and that when 
sufficient coke oven capacity became available and subject to avail- 
ability of coal gas would be supplied to the Netherlands. 

The Netherlands Government request was for a supply of 550,000 
cu.m. a day. The surplus gas from the coke oven plant at Alsdorf 
near the Netherlands frontier was only half of this figure, and to meet 
the full requirements it would be necessary to bring the additional gas 
from the Ruhr, or, alternatively, to increase the surplus gas at Aachen 
by the installation of producers. It was, therefore, decided that a 
contract should be made with the Netherlands Government for the 
supply of 240,000 cu.m. a day, which might be increased at a later date. 
It was agreed that the Netherlands would be responsible for laying the 
pipe-line (600 mm. diameter) from their plant to the German frontier, 
a distance of 11.1 km. out of the total length of 17.8 km. 

The pipe-laying commenced in January, 1946, but it was held up 
for several months, pending the supply of pipes, &c., and completed 
by the middle of October, 1946. A preliminary supply started on 
Oct. 29 at the rate of 60,000 cu.m. a day. At the time of writing, 
it has not been possible to give the full supply contemplated in the 
contract, because of the serious shortage of coal, in the British Zone, 
which has recently necessitated the reduction of exports from Germany 
to other European countries. When coal production has increased, 
the full supply will be made available. 

A long-period contract has been negotiated with the Netherlands 
Government and will represent a yearly income to the British Zone 
of about £250,000. This is the first high-pressure gas line (3 to 5 atm.) 
to be built across a national frontier in Europe, and it is of interest 
to note that the German Government made repeated attempts to 
persuade the Netherlands to build this line, during the war, to import 
gas to Germany: the reverse of what is now happening. 


Gas Prices and Tariffs 


During the war the prices of coal and coal by-products were 
frozen by the Government, and with few exceptions there was little 
change in gas prices and tariffs. The same policy was initially 
adopted by the Control Commission with the object of avoiding 
inflation as far as possible. The cost of coal delivered to the gas-works 
has risen during the past 12 months because of increased transport 
costs, and recently an agreement has been reached to increase the 
pithead price of coal. In due course, the prices of gas and the several 
gas-works products will need revision. The greatly reduced output 
and in many cases the very heavy expenditure on repairs have severely 
affected the financial position of many gas undertakings. As an 
example, Hamburg Gas Company estimated in 1945 that it would be 
necessary to increase the price of gas by 50% in order to balance its 
accounts. Since that time production has increased sufficiently 
to meet current expenses. 

The introduction of the rationing scheme has not been entirely 
to the disadvantage of gas undertakings. Before the war a s/stem 
of block tariffs was standardized in Germany. These tariffs were 
frozen in 1936 under Government order and have not undergone 
any general revision since that time. The limited consumption which 
is allowed under the rationing scheme brings nearly all consumers into 
the first block with the highest rate, and this has partly counter- 
balanced the loss of revenue caused by reduced consumption. Most 
gas undertakings are owned by municipalities, and their deficits have 
been borne by local rates, but it is clear that a general revision of 
gas prices and tariffs is now overdue. : 

The grid gas companies have been in a difficult position since the 
war, and their sales have suffered a greater reduction than those of 
gas undertakings. During the war they applied for authority to 
increase prices, and while this had been approved, it had not been 
implemented before the Occupa.ion. With the approval of Military 
Government, the German Price Control Office therefore allowed 
Ruhrgas A-G., as a temporary measure from November, 1945, to 
charge an extra 1 Reichspfennig per cu.m. representing an increase 
of about 30%. The extra charge was subsequently confirmed for 
a period of 12 months and also extended to other grid gas companies 
to which the Price Office had previously allowed certain small increases. 
It was made clear that the extra pfennig was to be passed on to sub- 
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distributors and to industrial consumers; the price of gas was not 
to be increased to household consumers, and the extra cost to industry 
would not be accepted as justifying any increase in the price charged 
for the products of factories. 

The subject of coke oven gas prices is extremely complicated. 
There is no uniform system of charges, and it is generally agreed 
that the present structure of prices requires complete revision and 
simplification. The general financial position of the grid companies 
will also require reorganization in future, as under the present policy 
of disarmament they will only have a fraction of their former business. 


Domestic Consumption—Gas Rationing 


As a result of the shortage of coal it was realized in July, 1945, 
that some form of rationing for electricity and gas would be necessary, 
and in August instructions were received from the Commander-in- 
Chief to prepare a rationing scheme for the two public utility supplies, 
electricity and gas. It was subsequently decided that a uniform 
scheme should be formulated for all of the four zones of occupation, 
and representatives of these zones were instructed to discuss their 
proposals at the Electricity and Gas Sub-Committee in Berlin. 
substantial agreement was reached fairly quickly and a provisional 
scheme was authorized in October, 1945. A Control Commission 
Law was prepared as a legal basis for the new regulations, and this 
was published in November, 1945. 

In preparing the scheme for the British Zone, which was adopted 
with only slight modification by the other three Occupying Powers, 
consideration was given to previous rationing regulations in Germany 
and in other countries. 

No real rationing scheme had been attempted in Germany during 
the war; there had been a number of “ Save Gas” campaigns and 
a basic ration had been laid down for domestic consumers, based 
on the size of premises and the number of people in a household. 
Consumers exceeding their basic allowance were reported to the local 
Fuel Control Office, but no legal penalties were imposed. The 
Germans had found great difficulty in applying strict rationing because 
of an acute shortage of meter readers; also of meters consequent upon 
the cessation of meter manufacture during the latter part of the war. 

Rationing was, however, in operation in France and in Holland, 
and details of the methods of rationing and the ration allowed were 
carefully studied. It was clearly inadvisable to authorize a German 
ration in excess of that obtaining in any of the formerly occupied 
countries, and, since it had been ordered that no solid fuel could 
be made available for space heating in Germany, it was decided to 
base the gas ration on the quantity required to provide one good 
hot meal per day per person. It will be appreciated that this made 
no allowance for water heating; gas for lighting was allowed when 
required. 

The schemes in operation in France and Holland were based on 
the size of the family, but the French scheme introduced certain 
complications in that the consumer could interchange his solid fuel 
and gas ration in certain circumstances, while the basic ration varied 
in different parts of the country according to the size of the town, 
&c. In order to avoid delay it was decided to make the German 
scheme as simple as possible, and a fixed ration per meter was adopted, 
based on the consumption per household, with a sliding scale according 
to the number of people consuming gas through the meter viz.: 


Monthly ration = 13 (= + 1) cu.m. 


where N = number of persons in the house. 

The ration was based on the low calorific value of 3,600 kcal. per 
cu.m., this being the calorific value authorized for undertakings with 
their own production, and represents the lowest value at which the 
average gas appliance could operate. In the many towns supplied 
with grid gas (calorific value approximately 4,300 kcal. per cu.m.), 
there was therefore a considerable correction to be made to the basic 
ration. 

There were no allowances for special cases, although it was appre- 
ciated that the regulations would probably require subsequent 
modification in this respect. After a few months of experience it 
was realized that certain alterations were necessary, and, after some 
delay in securing quadripartite agreement, a modified scheme was 
introduced and a revised Control Council Law issued. 

The main difference between the preliminary and present rationing 
schemes is that the ration is now based on the household and not on 
the meter. This change was adopted for two reasons. Ration cards 
in Germany are issued to households and not to individuals. It is, 
therefore, from the administrative point of view much simpler for 
the gas undertakings to base their calculations on the household 
basis, since proof of the accuracy of the consumer’s declaration is 
easily obtained. Further, the serious overcrowding in Germany 
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resulted in many families living in one house, all these being supplied 
with gas through one meter and often using a common cooking 
appliance; such families on the meter basis received an inadequate 
allowance. 

The effect of this alteration in the basis of rationing has been to 
increase the average consumption per meter—e.g., on the original basis 
four families, each of five persons, living in one house and supplied 
through one meter, obtained a total ration of 2.47 cu.m. per person 
per month. On the revised basis, the ration was increased to 69 
cu.m. per person per month. 

The scheme provides for priority supply to certain groups of con- 
sumers. The domestic consumer is tenth in order of priority, the lowest 
group being non-essential industrial consumers. The priority group 
represent only a small proportion of the total consumption, the bulk 
of which goes to the domestic consumer. 

When the scheme first came into operation, applications were 
received from every type of consumer for an increased ration. The 
reasons given for these claims were many and varied, and a number 
of applicants submitted English versions, of which one occasioned no 
little surprise by requesting extra gas ‘‘ to boil the baby.” The assess- 
ment of these varied claims was difficult, and there were many cases 
which did not come within the terms of the rationing regulations. 
It was the responsibility of the regional Gas Officers to adjudicate in 
these cases, and this has added considerably to their many and varied 
responsibilities. 

Of the various categories of people whose claim to extra rations 
was considered justifiable may be mentioned: 


(a) Families including young children. 

(b) Families including invalids. (In this case the number of 
claims attained considerable proportions, and assessment was 
difficult since the German doctors certified all cases as essential. 
As far as possible the certificate of a British public health 
Official was required. 

(c) Doctors and dentists. 
determined.) 

(d) Restaurants and hotels. (In these cases a ration was allotted 

based on the number of meals supplied.) 

The part of the regulations dealing with penalties for infringement 
was the subject of much consideration and it is on these clauses that 
the success of the scheme depended. Penalties for excessive con- 
sumption were made deliberately severe, and it should be noted that 
the first penalty is a surcharge and not a fine; this surcharge is collected 
by the undertaking, and legal action is only necessary where payment 
is withheld. 

Control of the operation of the rationing scheme has been maintained 
by monthly returns of the number of consumers and the consumption 
per consumer; the surcharges imposed and the number of discon- 
nexions are also reported. 

During the past six months, the number of disconnexions for 
over-consumption which have been reported has amounted to about 
50,000 among a total consumer population of 2.5 million, or 2% of the 
consumers. When the scheme first operated, gas production was only 
sufficient to meet about half the ration, hours of supply were very 
limited, and the consumer was fortunate if he could obtain his ration. 
As production increased, hours of supply were extended and many 
people were able to secure their ration; but it is estimated that, on 
the average, consumers do not yet obtain more than about 70% of 
their total ration. The position is better in the towns supplied with 
coke oven gas, since rail transport of coal is not here involved. 

It will be seen from a study of the regulations that responsibility 
for the administration of the rationing scheme is placed squarely on 
the shoulders of the local German Administration. The gas under- 
taking is responsible for advising the consumer of his ration, for 
preparing statements showing the number of consumers and the 
equivalent ration, and for the collection of surcharges and the dis- 
connexion of consumers. As can well be imagined the scheme is far 
from popular with the gas undertakings; so far as possible they 
must organize monthly meter readings, and a considerable amount of 
extra clerical work is involved in the administration of the scheme. 
The Hamburg Gas Company estimates, for example, that it is involved 
in an extra cost of 0.47 Reichspfennig per cu.m., or 3% of the 
selling price of the gas. It is now proposed that the moneys collected 
as surcharges be utilized to cover the extra costs incurred by the gas 
undertakings; which seems to be only fair and reasonable. 

The comment has often been made that it is easy to enforce 4 
scheme of this nature where a country is under military occupation, 
and to some extent this is true. On the other hand, it must not 
be forgotten that there has been no other fuel available; that living 
conditions are deplorable; and, above all, that the Germans are 
conquered people who must be expected to resist the decrees of the 
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conquerors so far as they dare. It is only the fear of disconnexion 
which has enabled the scheme to be successful; even so, it can only 
be described as relatively successful, since it is known that there are 
considerable evasions for which both undertakings and consumers 
are responsible. 

The collection of surcharges has been a major difficulty, and only 
a proportion of those due have actually been collected. The courts 
are so full of cases that legal procedure involves long delay, and 
undertakings are now being instructed to disconnect consumers who 
default on payment. Various legal problems have arisen, and although 
the legal experts were responsible for the wording of the Law, they 
subsequently differed as to its interpretation. German law and 
English law differ considerably, which has added to the possibility 
of legal disputes. 

From this brief review of the rationing scheme which is now in 
operation in all Occupation Zones, it will be seen that gas rationing 
is a possible proposition, and although there are many cases of hardship 
the general result is to give a more equitable share to all consumers 
than would be obtained by physical limitation of supply. 


Industrial Consumption 


In the rationing scheme classes of industrial consumers are now 
given the lowest priority. Consequent upon the very serious shortage 
of new materials, spare parts, labour, and indeed all the normal 
requisites of an industry, it has been necessary to limit production 
to essential industries and products and to concentrate these so far 
as is practicable under the control of as few firms as possible. 

Towards the end of 1945 a system of industrial production permits 
was introduced and all firms requiring more than certain minimum 
quantities of fuel and labour were required to be in possession of a 
permit if they wished to operate. For gas consumers, the limit of 
consumption was fixed at 500 cu.m. per month. These permits were 
issued by the appropriate branches of the Trade and Industry Division 
to firms under their control, and these branches, which were represented 
at each Regional Headquarters, were at the same time responsible 
for advising the Gas Section of their requirements of gas and power. 
Only when the branch concerned had issued a permit and arranged 
a gas allocation were instructions issued to the gas undertakings 
or grid gas companies concerned for the supply to be given. 

Industrial consumers of town gas requiring more than 500 cu.m. 
per month were relatively few and these were controlled by monthly 
returns. In the case of the grid gas, more than 80% of the consumption 
was industrial, and the organization of allocations and control of 
these supplies has constituted a major problem. It is, therefore, 
proposed to discuss this aspect of the work in more detail. 

German load allocators were established to carry out the detailed 
distribution of the grid gas according to instructions of the Gas 
Section, and one officer was made responsible for the control and 
allocation of all grid gas supplies; for this purpose he was stationed 
in the Ruhr. The two German load allocators were employees of 
the two largest grid gas companies and worked in their own offices, 
communicating direct, as soon as cable repairs permitted, with the 
cokeries and the principal consumers through their private telephone 
system. Direct telephone communication with the British Control 
Officer was also established. 

Until control was handed over to the German gas organization 
gas consumption figures were reported fortnightly and were sub- 
divided into the following groups representing the industrial branches 
of the Commission: 


TABLE 11.—British Zone, 1946, Grid Gas Supplies to Industry 


Yearly consumption 


Industry group calculated from 28- y period 


Food pe 


Textiles and light industries 
Chemical indust: see és 
Manufacture of building materials 
Mechanical engineering... dee 
Electrical and allied industries ... 
Iron and steel industry ... wah 
Non-ferrous me his a 
Compressed gas for motor vehicles 
unicipal services a sas 
Railways (mainly workshops) ... 
Occupying Power ea ove 
Miscellaneous 
Total ... 1,703,082 
Note.—These figures do not include industrial supplies in former U.S. Zone nor 
en Zone (except for supplies to firms operating solely for British 
orders). 


These branches submit a monthly statement of their requirements, 
and the production to meet their programme is decided by a coke 
Oven gas committee. This may necessitate bringing additional oven 
batteries into operation, and the allocation of more coal. The 
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production of steel and of synthetic fertilizers is regarded as a first 
priority, and their requirements are given precedence. 

_The grid gas companies have to report any consumer exceeding 
his allocation, and a warning is issued that should such continue the 
supply may be cut entirely. The warning has generally proved 
sufficient, although difficulties arise in the case of bulk supply to 
towns, particularly in cold-weather periods. During the very cold 
weather of 1946-47, considerable difficulty was experienced in main- 
taining pressures in the system. Consumption everywhere tended 
to increase while production fell appreciably consequent upon the 
freezing of coal in hoppers, &c. 

Cuts of as much as 20% were necessary for a few days. Where 
emergency cuts were made, they usually fell on a few of the large 
consumers, At the end of 1946 it was found that consumption had 
generally increased and that the steel industry was not able to obtain 
its — demand. A cut of 10% to all consumers was therefore 
made. 

In order to assist in the planning of supply to heavy industry 
the Gas Section set up an informal committee, which consisted of 
representatives of the North German Coal Control, and of the 
Metallurgy and Chemical Branches as principal consumers. The 
committee has provided constant liaison between the producer. and 
consumer branches and has enabled the larger requirements to be 
planned and the starting up of batteries of ovens to be co-ordinated 
= the repair of grid mains and the “ activation ” of heavy industrial 
plants. 

Since'gas was always in demand, the balancing of supply has always 
been delicate and any shortage of supply caused by breakdown at 
cokeries, or by shortages of coal, or of coke to blast furnaces, has 
made immediate cuts in consumption necessary. By close collaboration 
with the technical officers at Regional Headquarters it has usually 
been possible to ensure that cuts were applied to the least essential 
consumers and were as fairly distributed as possible. 

The difficulties of balancing supply and demand have been aggravated 
by the lack of storage capacity. Prior to bombing of the Ruhr, 
gasholder storage operated by the grid companies was about 10% 
of the daily load on the grid. Further storage was available at the 
integrated works and at the works of many consumers, including 
the towns; these holders were, however, not controlled by the grid 
companies and contributed little to balancing the day-to-day variations, 
though they relieved the grid mains of the peak-hour loads. 

The grid system has had, therefore, to operate without storage 
other than that provided by the pipe system itself. For the whole 
Ruhr grid system area this amounts to about 220,000 cu.m. per | atm. 
pressure difference, and though only a small length of line was at 
first operating large pressure variations were permissible due to the 
very small loads. Considering the small storage available, losses from 
blowing off have been surprisingly small, amounting in early 1946 to 
2 to 3% of production and now less than 0.5%. As load has increased 
the permissible pressure variation has become less, and to-day may 
be taken as only about 2 atm. with the exception of the Frankfort 
high-pressure line. Total storage, including that in the mains, available 
to-day may be reckoned as about 850,000 cu.m. or nearly 20% of 
the grid load. When repairs to holders which are already approved 
and in hand are completed this will be increased to about 1.65 million 
cu.m. which, allowing for increasing load, will probably represent 
about 25% of the daily throughput. 


Manufacture of Gas-Works Plant, Meters and 
Appliances 


In the British Zone are situated the head offices and works of most 
of the well-known gas-works contractors such as Koppers, Otto, 
Didier, Klénne, &c. There are in all about 20 main contractors to 
the carbonizing industry, with about 300 sub-contractors, some of 
these being in the U.S. and French Zones. Many of the sub-contractors 
for various reasons are not in operation, and this has often restricted 
the work of the main contractors. ' 

Although most of the plant and appliance manufacturers are 
controlled by the Mechanical Engineering and other Branches, the 
Gas Section has kept in close touch with all manufacturers concerned, 
and returns of contracts made and progress reports have been received 
at regular intervals. 

Firms are only “ reactivated ” and allowed to operate if their output 
is considered essential, and raw materials, power, and fuel are avail- 
able; shortage of gas and electricity and raw materials has been 
responsible for the continued inactivity of many works which might 
otherwise have been permitted to work. Most contractors are 
working well below capacity, because of shortage of their principal 
raw materials, of which steel and refractory materials are the most 
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important. Many of the works and offices of contractors and appliance 
manufacturers suffered war damage, and there is much reconstruction 
yet to be done. The division of Germany into zones has resulted in 
many difficulties for manufacturers and contractors; some firms 
have central offices or works in one zone and branch offices or works 
in other zones. Didierwerke, for example, one of the more important 
contractors, has a head office in Berlin and branch offices in all four 
zones. 

Repair and supply of gas meters has been one of the most difficult 
problems, which has been accentuated by the introduction of the 
rationing scheme, and it is known that there are many unmetered 
consumers whose supply is estimated by undertakings. A great many 
meters have been destroyed or damaged, and this, together with the 
increase in population, has resulted in a large demand for meters, 
estimated at 350,000. In addition there are about 50,000 meters 
awaiting repair. 

In the British Zone are five meter manufacturers with an estimated 
annual output of 150,000 meters. Supply of leathers and tin-plate is 
the most serious bottleneck, but it is hoped to produce about 120,000 
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“in 1947, and to repair about 40,000, if materials are available. 

An interesting development during the war was the production of 
an all-plastic meter by the Hamburg Gas Company which has its 
own meter factory with a capacity of 42,000 meters per annum. This 
has been described in B.I.0.S. Report No. 913, Item No. 33, and 
several of these meters have been sent to England for examination, 
The special plastic powder used is manufactured only in the French 
Zone, and it has taken more than 12 months to obtain a supply of 
this material. Production of these meters has now started at the rate 
of about 500 per month. 

In view of the shortage of materials, and to maintain ga 
consumption at a low level, the manufacture of gas appliances was not 
permitted during the first six months of occupation. Subsequently 
a production programme of 150,000 hotplates and a small number 
of water heaters for hospitals, &c., was authorized. The manufactur 
of gas cookers is now also permitted, but is seriously hampered 
by the small steel allocations. In Berlin many cookers have been 
recovered from bombed buildings and reconditioned, but there will 
be a large demand for gas appliances for many years. 


THE HIGH-PRESSURE GASHOLDER* 


By M. NOONE (Chief Engineer) and A. G. GRANT, 
M.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.Gas E., M.I.Chem. E. 


(Director and General Manager), Whessoe Limited 


high-pressure gasholder is a vessel of constant volume into which 

gas is compressed for storage. Gasholders of this type are at 

work or under construction in Britain, with storage capacities 
ranging from 6,000 to 500,000 S.T.P. cu.ft. between atmospheric 
pressure and maximum working pressures from 40 to 200 Ib. per 
sq. in. In dimensions the cylindrical type ranges from 7 ft. 6 in. to 
32 ft. diameter, and from 30 ft. to 200 ft. long: and the spherical type 
from 30 ft. to 45 ft. diameter. Shell thicknesses from @ in. to 1} in. 
are known. 

This brief survey shows the extent to which gas storage has entered 
the field of pressure-vessel engineering—a field in which observance 
of high standard in design and construction is imperative. It shows, 
moreover, that pressure gasholders are in the main far larger than 
steam boilers, air receivers, and other pressure vessels. In this respect 
the fall outside of established experience and technique. It is with 
the problems introduced by this increase in scale that the present 
Paper is concerned. Reference is made in Appendix 1 to other Papers 
on pressure holders and on high pressure gas storage generally, 
including the contributiont by G. M. Gill to the 83rd Annual General 
Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers in 1946. 


Form of High-Pressure Gasholders 


High-pressure gasholders are always cylindrical vessels (disposed 
horizontally or vertically) or spherical vessels. The sphere is theoreti- 
cally the ideal shape ‘because it has a smaller surface area than any 
other vessel of equal volume, and requires the thinnest plate for a 
given diameter and pressure. Its construction, however, requires more 
workmanship than that of the cylinder, and this may offset its lower 
steel cost. 

In Great Britain there are no examples of vertical cylindrical holders, 
and few spherical holders. . All others are of the horizontal cylindrical 
type to which this Paper in the main refers. 

The design of riveted pressure holders follows British Standards 
requirements for air receivers, and their construction is based on good 
boilershop practice. The riveted joints of a large holder, however, 





* From Communication No. 314 of the Institution of Gas Engineers. Presented 
at the Annual Meeting, 1947. 


+ Communication No. 296. 
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present three problems which do not apply to air receivers. These 
problems are associated with size and the consequent necessity to 
assemble and rivet on foundations at site. 

(1) The holder shell is relatively flexible because of its small 
thickness in relation to diameter. To ensure the permanent 
tightness of caulking it is therefore necessary to reduce the 
outer rivet pitch below that allowable for small vessels, and 
so to reduce the joint efficiency. It is undersirable to use a 
longitudinal double-butt strapped joint of more than 80% 
efficiency. 

The shop production of riveted joints centres on the ability 
of a hydraulic gap-riveting machine to close the plates fully 
as the rivet is driven. This type of riveting cannot be effectively 
applied to all joints of a site-built holder. With hand riveting 
(hand pneumatic riveting may not give the quality of workman- 
ship required), there is a risk that joints are not effectively 
closed. The solution is in the use in greater numbers than 
shop practice indicates of fine-thread high quality service 
bolts tightened with a torque spanner. 

Much of the riveting must be done at angles and under weather 
conditions not conducive to good workmanship. Boilershop 
standards are attainable only if there is a high degree of super: 
vision of all stages of the work. 


Welded Construction 

The decline in riveting as a form of engineering construction, the 
falling numbers of skilled hand riveters, and the complete and per 
manent gas tightness of a welded joint have provided the incentive to 
build pressure holders of welded construction and so to follow th 
trend in steam boiler and air receiver practice. In this connexion it is 
of interest to note that no pressure vessels for arduous duties in the 
oil and chemical industries are to-day of riveted construction, and 
that the perfection of welding technique has led to a joint efficiency 
of 95% becoming normal for shop construction of such vessels, 
where welds are subjected to X-ray examination and rectification 
and to heat treatment to relieve contraction stresses. 

The welding of large site-built gasholders cannot, however, 
carried out under the conditions obtainable in a modern welding 
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precautions are necessary if the highest quality of craftsmanship is to 
be obtained. Moreover, it has so far proved impracticable to stress- 
relieve the welded joints by local or general heating. The site-welded 
joint, therefore, may lack the quality of the best shop-welded one. 

No British legislation, code of practice, nor standard specification 
is completely applicable to site-welded pressure gasholders, but the 
subject has in recent months been studied by the Associated (Insurance) 
Offices Technical Committee—the A.O.T.C. This body has approved 
an interim code which is quoted in Appendix 2. On the basis of this 
code the construction of welded pressure holders is to-day subject to 
the following considerations: 

(1) A prerequisite to the acceptance of welding as a form of site 
construction is that the high standards of shop pressure vessel 
construction should be observed in the selection of materials, 
in shop fabrication, in the accuracy of site assembly, and in the 
calibre and ability of the craftsmen employed. 

(2) The A.O.T.C. code allows the stress in butt-welded joints to 

be rated at 67 to 72% of the allowable shell plate stress 
according to the mechanical weld tests carried out. 
If the true quality of the welds is determined by X-ray examina- 
tion, and any faults so found are rectified, a joint rating of 
75 to 80% is allowed, according to the mechanical weld tests 
carried out. 

The 67 to 72% rating for non-X-rayed joints assumes a high 
standard of welding. This standard may be achieved by careful 
supervision, but it would appear desirable that there should be 
some positive proof of weld quality. A test of considerable value 
is provided by two methods of taking weld samples at intervals along 
each joint. These are “‘trepanning’ and “ probing” to obtain 
weld specimens for examination. Samples so obtained, interpreted 
in relation to their frequency and the history of the welding generally, 
give an experienced observer a close indication as to the quality of 
welding, and in addition this type of test is of great psychological 
influence on the welding personnel. 

The complete weld examination made possible by the use of X-ray 
inspection, and the higher joint efficiencies achievable, suggest that 
this approach to site-welded construction should not be deferred; 
and it. is envisaged that X-ray examination of all highly stressed 


seams will become general and perhaps obligatory in the not distant 
future. 


(3) 
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Fic. 1.—The Procedure for Making a Gasholder Quality Butt Weld 
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It should be added that perhaps the most important factors in the 
production of good welds are that as far as possible they should be 
made in the “‘ downhand ” position, and that the welding personnel 
should work in comfort and with adequate weather protection. To this 
end it is essential that the bulk of the welding should be done on the 
inside of the holder, which should be rotated as welding proceeds. 

It is to be noted that the A.O.T.C. code and all current practice 
are in terms of manual welding. Experience in ship construction 
indicates that automatic welding equipment, notably of the sub- 
merged arc type, has not yet been developed to a stage where it is 
applicable to the site welding of cylindrical and spherical gasholders. 

Fig. 1 shows the procedure for making a weld of pressure holder 
quality in thick plate. 


Pressure Testing 


The proof test of steam boilers and air receivers has always been 
a hydraulic test at a pressure 50 to 100% above design pressure. For 
the earlier site-built pressure holders hydraulic testing appeared 
undesirable in that a water content of, for example, 1,350 tons in a 
vessel itself weighing only 185 tons introduced expensive and difficult 
structural and foundation problems. An air-pressure test was there- 
fore accepted of 10 to 20% above design pressure, and in this British 
practice was undoubtedly influenced by American practice. 

During the past few years this question has been reconsidered, 
and in the opinion of the leading insurance companies and most 
designers the air test is not only unsatisfactory but hazardous. 

To apply air pressure to an otherwise unproved vessel involves 
great risk. Ifa small rupture of plate or joint occurs the escape of 
air does not immediately reduce the internal pressure. The concen- 
tration of stress which led to initial breakdown is therefore maintained 
and the rupture extends. When it reaches dangerous proportions 
there still remains a large propelling force in the compressed air 
to bring about general and violent disruption. This may occur even 
at low pressures and it is only the degree of disruption which is 
increased at higher pressures such as during test. Apart from this 
hazard at all pressures, the accepted air test overload of 10 to 20% 
fails to achieve the object of a proof test which should take the metal 
stress near to the yield point. In other words, only a proof test 
to 50% or more above working pressure may be said to have demon- 
strated the absence of those flaws which time and fatigue may make 
dangerous at working pressures, and a hydraulic test of this magnitude 
presents little hazard. In the case of small vessels having a negligible 
volume increase under test there is on risk. The volume increase 
due to the elastic stretch of the shell is however appreciable in large 
vessels—e.g., a holder of 25 ft. diameter and 200 ft. overall length 
will increase in volume by 66 cu.ft. between zero and 75 Ib. per sq. in. 
gauge pressure. The “ pressure energy” so available for release 
under hydraulic test is of the order of 0.5 x 10° ft. lb., and whilst 
this is not negligible the equivalent figure for compressed air at 
75 Ib. is 1,000 x 10°, or 2,000 times as great, and constitutes a bursting 
force of great magnitude. 

It is therefore concluded that considerations of design and lower 
cost should not perpetuate the air pressure test, and it is understood 
that for all pressure holders built in future the A.O.T.C. will require 
hydraulic testing. 


Support 


In the case of shop-built holders, as also of steam boilers and air 
receivers, the relation of plate thickness to diameter is such that the 
vessel has considerable inherent stiffness, and its behaviour as a 
structure requires no special investigation. A large site-built holder, 
on the other hand, lacks this inherent stiffness, and after decisions 
have been reached concerning shape, overall dimensions, plate thick- 
ness and joints, a further study is necessary of its behaviour as a 
structure. Such a study has been made imperative by the decision 
to test by filling with water, so introducing a contained load many 
times the self weight of the holder shell. 

The structural considerations relating to a horizontal cylindrical 
holder are these: 


(1) At zero internal pressure the unsupported shell deforms from 
circular to ovoid cross-section, and this deformation is greatly 
increased under water load. Under internal pressure there 
is a return nearly to circular cross-section. Such “ breathing ” 
with pressure changes cannot be accepted. 


Continuous cradle support, as, for example, in a concrete 
bed, is undesirable from considerations of cost, corrosion, 
inspection and expansion, and intermittent support is necessary. 
At each support point shell buckling and shear must be con- 
sidered. 


(2) 
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(3) With intermittent support the holder must as a beam be capable 
of carrying its own weight and that of its contents. Its diameter 
and plate thickness meet this requirement over any reasonable 
support spans, provided that its circular cross-section be 
maintained. 

Both pressure and temperature changes produce expansion 
and contraction, primarily in the longitudinal direction, and 
the holder shell must be without restraint in this respect. 

A welded holder must be rotatable about its long axis during 
construction, and the application of hydraulic riveting would 
probably require this in a riveted holder. In addition, per- 
manent provision for rotation of a welded holder, to facilitate 
future X-ray examinations, would be valuable. 

These consideration lead first to the need to restrain the holder 
to circular cross-section at intervals along its length. Internal spider 
frames have been used, but with hydraulic testing such frames become 
heavily loaded structures; yet their geometry makes exact static 
calculation impracticable. A more satisfactory solution has now 
been found in the use of ring girders, whose properties can be calculated, 
and they may be placed inside or outside of the holder shell. If 
these ring girders are located at the support points they may be 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN 


The Annual General Meeting of the Malta and Mediterranean 
Gas Company, Ltd., was held at the offices, 5, Great Winchester 
Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, on Aug. 1, 1947. Mr. 
Arthur M. Paddon, M.Inst.C.E., Chairman of the Company, presided, 

The CHAIRMAN declared that a quorum of stockholders was 
present. 

The MANAGING DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY (Mr. G. Murray Burton, 
M.A., F.C.A.), read the notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the Auditor. 

The CHAIRMAN said: Twelve months ago the report we presented 
to you showed a considerable improvement in our position. That 
improvement has not only been maintained; it has been considerably 
developed during this period so that what we have to say now bears 
a very favourable relation to what we had to report a year ago. Look- 
ing at the report you will see that the amount standing to the credit 
of profit and loss account is £7,435, which is over £1,000 more 
than it was before, and at the end of the same paragraph you will 
notice that we are paying an improved rate of dividend, which will 
be very acceptable, and which, as will be seen when I refer later to the 
figures, is well supported by every particular detailed in the accounts. 

In the revenue account it will be seen that the cost of manufacture, 
with regard to materials and all incidental expenses, is nearly £4,000 
more than it was before, but that is accounted for by the fact, as shown 
on the other side of the account, that our sales of gas have increased 
by over 20% so that there is a practical consistency in the relation 
between the two figures. The sales of gas and the revenue received 
from meters amounts to £8,568 more than a year ago. Residuals, 
strange to say, show a slight reduction in the amount received, and 
that is due to the reduction in the prices charged for them which was 
felt advisable in all the circumstances in Malta. The balance carried 
to profit and loss account is increased by £4,837. 


Turning to the profit and loss account, the amount available for 
distribution is increased by £1,471, and when we have met all the 
charges on the available revenue the carry-forward is increased by 
£1,066. I think you will agree that these figures are very satisfactory 
and constitute a very important advance in the prosperity of the 
Company. 

The balance sheet calls for a little special comment. The authorized 
capital of the Company is £150,000, and there has been issued in the 
past, when its operations were on a larger scale, £123,000. £103,000 
has been returned in cash to the proprietors, and of that sum, £24,000 
consisted of premiums and bonuses, which left the nominal capital 
returned at £79,000. If you deduct the £79,000 from the issued capital 
of £123,000 you arrive at the figure shown in the balance sheet of 
£44,310. Financially the significance of that is very great indeed, 
because it shows that the business of the Company is now being carried 
on with practically one-third of the capital formerly employed. 

The first benefit accruing from that is to the consumers because 
as we are operating on this reduced capital we have no longer to 
provide from the operations of the Company the dividends which 
would have been paid on the previous amount of capital. There is a 
reduced demand to that degree and that must mean a reduction in 
the price of gas, not perhaps by comparison with past figures, but 
by comparison with what the price of gas would have been if we 
had not had the relief accorded to us by this reduction of capital. 
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designed to solve the main structural problems of the holder; indeed 
they constitute a critical element in the(statics of a large horizontal 
cylindrical holder, and one relatively new to structural engineering, 
They restrain the shell to true circular shape at all times, thus enabling 
it to develop full beam properties, and they transmit smoothly into 
the shell the support reactions, so overcoming problems of local 
buckling and shear. 


The calculation of the proper spacing of ring girder support points 
to ensure low and known stresses in the holder shell under water 
load has proved an arduous one and of too great length and complexity 
to be included in this Paper. Curves are used to enable support 
spacings to be read off for each case. For a 25 ft. diameter cylinder 
tested to 200 lb. per sq. in. hydraulically, an allowable test stress of 
12 tons per sq. in. requires support spacing not greater than 28.9 ft. 


Provision for longitudinal expansion and contraction of the holder 
may be made by arranging that all but one of the support cradles 
have freedom of movement on greased beds, one only being fixed. 
Both longitudinal and rotational movement of the holder can, 
however, be simply arranged by a ball support scheme. 


(To be continued.) 


GAS COMPANY 


Before I leave that matter I must say a great tribute is due to our 
Managing Director, Mr. Murray Burton, who incepted this return of 
capital. It was not an easy matter because apart from any technical 
or financial difficulties in connexion with it we had to obtain the 
permission of the High Court, and that is not given very readily, 
but they were satisfied and we got the necessary powers to effect 
this change, and the benefit now accrues to you from a very wise 
financial policy. 

One of the results is that proprietors will have received in some 
cases more than they paid into the Company. It will be remembered 
that shortly after the 1914-1918 war £5 shares were offered at £2, and they 
have been returned on the £5 basis. In the recent war, by which time 
our capital had been converted to stock, our stock at one time fell 
below 40. With the stock at its present value it is perfectly clear 
that those who purchased at such prices and have had the benefit 
of the return are now going to enjoy the future profits of the Company 
without having any capital whatever invested in it. At the same time 
it is the consumers and the public who will get the more immediate 
and major benefit from this change. 

The only other figures to which I would draw attention are those 
of current liabilities, amounting to £18,000, compared with current 
assets of £52,000, which is a very favourable relation, and the details 
regarding the Company’s investments, as set against the nominal 
capital. On the left hand side of the account you have the capital 
now standing at £44,310, and on the other side you have investments 
shown at a book value of £34,509, but which at the current valuation 
at the time the balance was struck amounted to £53,000. 

These figures, with those I have already given you, epitomize the 
financial position of the Company. With regard to the business of 
the Company, its physical assets and so forth, we had, before these 
satisfactory figures were arrived at, practically reconstituted the works 
from the ruin inflicted by the war, and we have restored the district 
to a very considerable extent. The immediate prospect is that the 
earnings of the Company will not, unless matters change very much, 
be less, but they will probably be greater than those indicated by 
these accounts. I will now move the resolution: “‘ That the report 
of the Directors, together with the accounts annexed thereto, be and 
are hereby approved and adopted.” ; 

Mr. FRANK H. Jones seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN: I now propose: “ That final dividends at the full 
rates be declared on the First and Second Preference stocks and a 
dividend of 4%, free of income tax, on the Ordinary “tock, making 
for the year (with the interim dividend paid in January last) a total 
distribution of 7% on the First Preference stock, 74% on the Second 
— stock, and 64%, free of income tax, on the Ordinary 
stock.” 

Sir Grorce Everts seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the re-election of Sir George Evetts as a 
Director of the Company, and Commander Hype C. BurTON seconded. 
Sir George Evetts was unanimously re-elected, and returned thanks 
for his election. 

On the proposition of Mr. A. D. DopGson, seconded by Mr. 
yhoo H. Jones, Mr. William Cash, Junr., F.C.A., was re-elected 

uditor. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I will ask you to send a vote of thanks and con- 
gratulations to all the different elements in the Company who have 
contributed to this result, which is exceptional especially in relation 
to the conditions which preceded it. I have already referred to the 
Managing Director, who has devoted very special care and attention 
to the Company’s affairs with most satisfactory results. He keeps 
in the closest possible touch with Malta, which is all to the advantage 
of the undertaking. In Malta we have Mr. Finucane, our Manager, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE 


The Fiftieth Ordinary General Meeting of Thomas De La Rue & 
Co., Ltd., was held on Aug. 6, at the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane, 
London, W., Mr. B. C. Westall, C.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presiding. 


The SECRETARY (Mr. P. M. Studd) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of Auditors, 


The CHAIRMAN said: Following the usual procedure I will ask you 
to take the accounts and report as read. (Agreed.) 


As you will have seen from the balance sheet the net profit for the 
year was £423,982. This shows a decline of £28,588 from the profit 
of the previous year after deduction of grants to subsidiary companies 
for cost of reconversion, but this was offset by the smaller amount 
that had to be provided for taxation. The diminution in the profits 
of the parent Company was due in considerable measure to the effect 
of the power cut on our output last winter (and I may mention in 
passing that during the stoppage of work our staff and employees 
were paid in full) and to some extent to the consequent shortage of 
raw materials. 


The Capital Increase 


The recent increase in the capital of the Company, which only 
came into effect after the end of the year in review, only appears in 
the present balance sheet as unissued. In the next balance sheet 
the issued capital will be increased to £463,000 of Ordinary stock 
and £500,000 Preference stock. A large proportion of the proceeds 
of the capital issue is being expended on the extension of the two sub- 
sidiaries, De La Rue Insulation, Ltd., and De La Rue Gas Develop- 
ment, Ltd. The premium on the issue of 116,000 Ordinary stock 
amounting to £928,000 will be put to capital reserve in the next balance 
sheet and the total of capital and general reserves will then reach nearly 
£1,600,000. We shall therefore propose that the items under goodwill 
and research and development expenditure of subsidiary companie 
appearing in the consolidated balance sheet be written off by making 
an appropriation from the capital reserves of the parent Company. 
This will leave the capital and general reserves at the figure of approxi- 
mately £1,239,000—that is to say, more than £270,000 in excess of 
the issued share capital. 


Working to Capacity 


Since the close of the year the output of the factories has increased 
and at the present time all of them are working to capacity. Unless 
we have to face a worse position next winter than last there is every 
reason to believe that the results for the current year will show a 
substantial improvement. 

Further additions have been made to the plant during the year and 
the Rangoon factory is now being re-equipped and production will 
commence in three or four months’ time. 

The results of De La Rue Stationers were in accordance with expec- 
tations and, as far as can be judged now, we may hope to maintain 
the rate of profits during the current period. It must be remembered 
however, that the manufacture of our pens and playing cards depends 
on the availability of raw materials. For the time being we are 
obtaining adequate supplies and we can only trust these conditions 
will continue. 


Insulation Factory at Tynemouth 


The building of the West Chirton factory at Tynemouth of the 
De La Rue Insulation Company is now complete. The new large 
press was installed and was in operation before the close of the year. 
The plant from Walthamstow is now in course of erection and, with the 
presses transferred from Manchester, will be in operation by the end 
of this month. The new extrusion presses are now in successful 
operation. 

The completion of the factory and the installation of the machinery 
at West Chirton has taken somewhat longer than the Directors of 
that Company had hoped, but the results so far obtained, both as to 
the quality of our production and the rate of output, are such as to 
justify the faith your Directors placed in this extension of the Company’s 
interest. Even though the current year will be burdened with removal 
and erection expenses, the Directors are hopeful that this present 
year’s working will show a modest profit. 
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a very efficient officer, well supported by all the staff, and we thank 
~~ all for their good service; they have done their best for us. 
r. A. D. DopGson seconded the vote of thanks and on behalf of 
een stockholders associated himself with the sentiments expressed 
by the Chairman. 
The vote of thanks was carried unanimously. 
On the proposition of Mr. DoDGson a vote of thanks was accorded 


to Chairman and Directors, with congratulations on the year’s 
results 


AND COMPANY, LTD. 


Position of Gas Development Company 


The position of De La Rue Gas Development, Ltd., is less satis- 
factory. Aware that heating by gas is the most economical method of 
producing hot water and of the very considerable demands that the 
housing programme would make upon the industry, your Directors, 
satisfied with the technical superiority of the De La Rue heaters, 
decided to proceed with preparations for making water heaters by 
mass production. The imposition this year of a purchase tax of 
663% on gas water-heating appliances was not only unexpected but 
inexplicable. Heating by gas is the most economical method of 
producing hot water from the point of view of coal utilization, apart 
from the cost to the consumer. 

As, presumably, the tax was not applied for the purpose of raising 
revenue but to deter the public from purchasing water heaters, the 
result, if the tax is effective, will be to increase the consumption of 
solid fuel. It is, therefore, to be hoped that this tax may be removed 
when the matter is reviewed by the Government. The manufacture 
and sale of our other appliances, such as gas cookers, industrial drying 
equipment and thermostats, none of which is subject to purchase tax, 
are proceeding satisfactorily. Nevertheless, it would be unwise until 
the tax is removed to take an optimistic view of the immediate future 
of this subsidiary. However, the immediate prospects of the group 
as a whole are such as to warrant a reasonable degree of optimism, 
particularly in view of the satisfactory outlook for the Security Printing 
business of the parent Company and the promising future of the 
Insulation Company. 


Tribute to Late Secretary 


I am sure that the stockholders will have read with great regret 
of the death of Mr. H. J. Fenn, the late Secretary of the Company. 
Mr. Fenn served the Company for more than 46 years and it would 
be hard to find a more devoted and loyal servant. Mr. P. M. Studd, 
who had been Assistant Secretary up to the time of Mr. Fenn’s death, 
has been appointed Secretary. 

We have always had a high tradition and record of service by the 
staff and employees, but this year I think the stockholders will particu- 
larly appreciate the magnificent support we have received during 
a year of unusual difficulty. 

I now have the pleasure to propose: ‘* That the accounts for the 
year ended Mar. 29, 1947, together with the reports of the Directors 
and Auditors thereon be and they are hereby received and adopted.” 

Sir DonALD Banks, K.C.B., seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The final dividend of 40%, making 50% for the year, was approved. 

The retiring Directors, Mr. Leopold Friedman, Mr. Eric Davies, 
and Mr. H. P. Bridge, were re-elected; and the Auditors, Messrs. 
Fuller, Wise, Fisher & Co., having been re-appointed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 


Bolton Town Council on June 26 agreed in principle to the 
erection of new gas-works on a site near the electricity works, and 
to allow for future development. The estimated cost is 
£2,750,000 in ten years. Coun. Gradwell, Gas Committee Chair- 
man, emphasizing the need for a long-term policy, said in the 
last six years the consumption had risen by 60% and was likely 
to increase. The rap age» capacity could be increased to 
produce 7,000,000 cu.ft. day at a cost of between £500,000 
and £750,000, but this aan leave no room for expansion., The 
generation of heat for steam from coal wasted 80% of coal and 
carbonizing of coal into gas and by-products only wasted 20%. 
Close proximity to the electricity station suggested with a view 
to driving generating plant by gas turbines—a cleaner, cheaper, 
and more effective method than the present one. Every kiln for 
making bricks for the Gas Industry, he said, was booked up for 
the next four years, and it would take 10 years to build an under- 
taking such as was recommended. It was estimated that during 
the first five years the cost would be £1,500,000, and the next 
five years a further £1,250,000, a total of £2, 750,000. The new 
plant would turn out 10, 000 cu.ft. of gas per “day, and could 
be extended to turn out "20,000,000 cu.ft. During the war Bolton 
produced 37,000,000 cu.ft. of gas per week out of plant meant to 
produce only 35,000,000 cu.ft. 





